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palin ARGUMENT. 


Tus Ladiery opens in London, during the reign of Charles the Second; 
| .(andincthe.year 1684. At the Court, Louise Renée de Queroaile, formerly 
| yaoservant to the Duchess of Orleans, the King’s sister, and now Duchess, 
. se Portsmouth, was the reigning star; and the Government was in. the. 
a 5 sof the Duke of York. The Duke of Buckingham, aah © possess 

he form and genius of Alcibiades,” was no longer supreme 1e Dake 
onmouth was the leading noble; and, in the bac , the Duke 
: Te Otonds whom Burnet, with a negative commendation, describes to. 
ae Maintairied “at least the forms of religion,” still enjoyed a share of 
> ste Monarch's favour: General society was infected with the corruptions of 
ithe Court: «Justice was a mere name : ee a scandal; and Catholics, 


; and Puritans, of every age and class, seemed alike uninfluenced 
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: CHARLES THE SECOND. 


i _ CHAPTER 1. ) 
_ ~DEVIL's ALLEY, AND WHAT FELL OUT THERE ON THE: BVE.OF'ST) eae 


‘ 4 Aw A one” nid of gi thie’ Se near the’ river} eyealy 


a? Tor rugged passage,” ei 
e eadie Piorlacs with the sanct ties or White. 


FE eon mnec 

’ “fri j aos from its own grim-and-gloomy aspect, was known by 
the cant name of Deyil's Alley. , It.was on either side, 

" from the verge of the gardens a ie the epénad ostern vit Mg enpeenary: 
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déed, something in‘ its frowning doorways, dirty windows, and 
tiled gables, (w which were apparently ready to topple over, at a 
moment's warning,) that might well be associated with hidden 
hoards, and worm-eaten parchments; and it was probably for 
this reason, more than any other, that it was known better by 
its cant name, than by its proper one. 

The passage was nowhere more than a dozen feet wide; but, 
in order to make the most of this space, the doorways on. one 
side of the court, nearest the river, were pushed out from the 
main building; and supported an abutting structure above. As 
evil its are said to flourish most in darkness, it is possible 
that, in the first instance, this arrangement was designed to 
exclude the light,.and, so far as the imteriors were affected, it 
was most successful. On more than one occasion, however, it 
was made to-answer other purposes, and such was the case on 
that which. opens this histo 

It was on the eve of St. ilary, 1684, and about the hour of 
nine, that two men posted themselves in the alley, under cover 
of-one ‘of these abutments, with a view to an ambuscade. It 
was so-dark, that it was impossible, ifthey were even looked for, to 

their persons, or to trace more than their outlines. 

They both were powerful-looking men, however,—though one of 

who wasiin the more sheltered position, was much shorter 

e other, and, to all appearance, less athletic. Each of 

“was wrapped in an cloak, ae might be worn as 

the of disguise, as to protect him from the 

was in the highest degree inclement. The cold 

rain fell in torrents, and, now and then, 

which seemed to make the neighbouring 
overhead. 

silent for some minutes, when the shorter of 

been mentioned as being the less exposed to 

a low es 

= answered his companion, Art 


“if hon hat ined me, Master Colonel, ‘Erwill-be revenged 
idee ” retur d the first speaker,—“ thou art Blood by nature, 
i, by my honc aps ia Ladi Bhaodanrt of thee 1? 

»d— eee 


hon wit tw sharp oe, 
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» Shall I poniard you?” demanded the Earl of ‘Oxford, f 
_ the first speaker was no other. 7 
‘Thou would’st rather give me a purse of gold,” : replied 
Blood, “‘ but speak fair words, my lord; all is well, I warrant 
thee.” 


“Tt may be, the girl, who is no amazon, will, not venture 
forth in this storm,” rejoined Oxford;—* it.is no night for a 
woman to be abroad.” 
© You forget it is life or death, signore,” said the ;Colonel, 
“/but, trust me, you shall yet carry off the lady-bird, and we 
will-see her old knave of a father, who has ba us so long, 
dangling at Tyburn.” 

. Oxford, whether he entertained this expectation, or not, made 
no reply, and they remained silent for several minutes. Oxford 
was then about to speak, but while the words were yet on:his 
lips, the figure of a third person was seen in the alley,.at the end 
opening on the Tensploiftardena; whose approach induced ‘him 
to oe | 
| The stranger came onward at his best speed. Like the two 
tuffians, he was wrapped in a long cloak, which amply protected 
him from the ‘eadihain but, in his progress forward, it somé- 
what impeded his movements. His pace, however, was, still 
_ tapid, though his bearing was irresolute. But almost breathless, 
- ¢onvulsed with agitation, which probably arose from a know- 
_ ledge of the evil repute of the neighbourhood, and with: his:long 
_ hair streaming on the wind, he never once paused, but, keeping 
_ tovthe centre of the passage, rushed desperately on. | 
ig -wHe ‘had: advanced midway towards the aneeieanpanastionne 
_ | .whenthe two ruffians, who had been impatiently watehing his 
3 eee sprang out from their covert, and brought him: to 
a halt. 
‘The youth—for such he appeared to be—uttered a shrill 


* Now, Colonel, tie up-her mouth !” said Oxford. . “ Quick, 
we'll have the Friars about us.” 
| »* Help!” screamed the youth. ‘Oh, spare me, sirs, for ‘the 
__ love of Heaven !” . pqb 
| * Tie up her mouth!” muttered Oxford to his accomplice. 
_ © The individual addressed, dropping his hold of. the :youth’s 
_ my, which seemed to be sufficiently secure in the) grasp: of 
_ Wxford, proceeded to fulfil this injunction. In the mean- 
‘while, the youth continued to cry for help; and at) the :sanie 
me (though with little effect), struggled to throw off the/hold 




















oruffianly detainer. His efforts, however, grew more and 
feeble, and he was evidently just sinking from exhaustion, 
‘be; from: terror, when a fourth person: dashed up to 
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‘Soh ! what's here 2?” he demanded. 

‘“‘ If thou art a man, save me!” screamed the youth, in broken 
ataded 
5 r Arseny a unqualified to lend him succour. 
fhingian "bes mantl e, he seized Oxford by the ‘throat, 
and, with one ane swing, threw him to the ground. As he 

did” ‘fo the? yiith}* whether drawn down by Oxford; or over- 
come’: ustion, ‘also fell, and lay btretched at his feet, 
Before he éould turn to raise him, he was assailed by. Blood. 

The Cavalier, who was yet hardly prepared, skipped aside 
front ‘Blood’s first thrust, but quickly returned to the charge. 
They both were skilful swordsmen, and possessed of a vigorous 
tihinse ; but’ the contest, when it had fairly begun, was not long 
in doubt,  Seizing’a favourable instant, the Cavalier, by. a well- 
directed stroke,’ dealt Blood a cut over his sword-arm ; and, as 
ume, ng 'a ‘second thrust, the weapon dropped from 

g* JIGitl Bilis 

Fle” tured to flee but, being hard pressed by the Cavalier, 
he drew ‘forth a pi tol, and ‘fired. 
eh aay 2 darkness ‘was so dense, and his ‘nerve so 
shaken; that he oil not take a'correct aim, and the ball passed 
thionyl Cavalier’s’ hat. © But though, from: this happy cir- 
i ¥t did him ‘no. harm; it-brought him to a stand, and, 
‘with ‘his rear thus covered; ‘Blood was able to effect a retreat. 

, }-wlidse cowardice “equalled his 'villany;:had already 
Hain ; and, on wheeling round, the bi found) him- 
self without ‘an ® Assured: of: his: security, he turned 
oa (whom: had reseued,: — who, aay unable 

Nene on at ane!” be ee vin 
ow, i art safe!” e cried. Get on th way, 
id fpeedithiod Yr tls ict 
Joh mae no aibyliny an dein, thie Cavalier 
ee ers ieena dilemma, he glanced at 
ig houses, ‘on ‘either ‘side of the alley}:as:if in quest 
1g But ‘ough the + 9 was ‘not iatepntine of them 
momen oma i with a ‘oii display 
‘thé' youth ‘in ne "ai freighted 


Tea 


‘oe ‘ ped eit. 
it seemet a 0 forbid ings poe Sos seem 
aediaakonimaal wo Syeu, etic Sor a eaeneee _ 


| down a i od a- 
=e te a of steps before: him throuiéle: an 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHEREIN THE YOUNG CAVALIBR ENTERS ALSATIA, AND AN ACCOUNT 18 
ces Ap GIVEN OF WHAT ENSUED. 


-~AL THOUGH, in consequence of its. pecaliar,;privileges, every 
inch of ground in Whitefriars, or, as it was more, generally 
called; Alsatia, was of great. value, the locality which, the cavalier 
now‘entered, presented a very dilapidated and ruinous aspect. af 
Theravages of the Great Fire, which had redueed; Londonjalmost ® 
to ashes, were traceable at every step; and /though, here and 
there; an apartment or two had been rendered) ;tenable, the 
upper'stories of the houses were principally. beth roofless, and 
windowless; and, in the day-time, some of them presented nothing 
but black and naked walls. The road. was torn. with, deep, holes, 
now filled with rain; and fragments of building material,,;such 
as Stone and brick, lay scattered about, which, in the, dark, men- 
dered progress no easy matter. Owing to the, prevailing-storm, 
the‘street was for the moment deserted, and the cavalier;.as he 
marked! this: fact, looked im vain for a light, or some trace. of 
Auman ‘habitation. . But, though he could see. no) light,..a, few 
_ paces! brought him: toa house, which, though/an absolute. ruin 
above; had: the lower window guarded by. shutters, and ;was 
_ further furnished with a stout-looking'door.. Considering these 
ae oR in coniparison with the aspect. of the neighbouring 
a ; to, convey an: intimation that there was an occupant, he 
| fidre:came: tora pause, and, still holding the.,youth, he.had 


“ ‘Tescued firmly in his arms, dealt several smart kicks against the 
+ res .) , 










** Make off!” cried a voice within, which was, evidently ;that 
‘of! a/female, “orT’ll treatyou to a bullet.” ero 

34 S4@pen -the door, |, 1: implore you,” answered. the cavalier. 
MoT f) ele save a life, open-the-door 2.5.46 oy/o)-ohso9 ad) 
sit - oe my! — ST Sevan Me woman..;,“* But, 
tome, I'll have rio y with)-you.,|,]f, you've, any,. errand 
Nell) Gwynne, ‘bray bi ‘worship, ; Sha" tinal at 
the'sign) ofthe King’s:Head. , Make offy:nowl) dsonorye Yo 
_ *T entreat. you, ‘have pity!” ‘rejoined the Cavalier, ‘Son, pity 
Qwill'come’tdo late., "The boy seems dead already.”..,.... 17 

' iW low moam here: broke fromthe, youths 94 sy. p495 6 jonny! 

# détTiat‘sounds» honest,” cried the voice within ,‘‘ and. Till eyen 
oper theidoor.' But mind, if you mean. ill;,I.am, well ‘armed, 


— niboworship: will revenge Mes” —ovsyeit hidyt or bamroge ti | a 
2 draw back a 
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*piAsoshe! uttered | these, words, she; was heard ito. 
#8 bolt;ion ‘some other fastening, and the dooty after. a pre o- 
“ory ‘creak; wds then drawn open eqote’ to tdvift « nwob bstrisb 
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 Withhisaneonscious burthen folded close to his bosom, the 
Cavalier 'sprangthrough the aperture, and the person who ad- 
mitted him, and who made room for his passage, instantly closed 
and: secured the door. 

* She was a°young woman, apparently about nineteen years of 
age; and though her attire, if it deserved that name, was of the 
humblest déseription, she possessed such exquisite and extra- 
ordinary beauty, that it commanded immediate notice. She was 
scarcely \@bove the-middle height, but her figure, from her 
os downwards, was so gracefully moulded, and so harmoni- 

usly pe ge ese that she appeared much taller... Her hair 
auburn, suiting admirably with her com- 

plaid ch'was: fair in the extreme; and though it had 
evidently'beew dressed in what was called a top-knot, then much 
in vogue, part of it fell:in curls over one of her shoulders— 
seeming to rival it in brightness. ‘Her eyes, now fixed on the 
cavalier, were of a deep blue, fringed with long silken lashes; 
and’ with her‘sunny lips, and pure complexion, rendered her a 


chleaing tion of English beauty. 

etki she) turned: away from the door, the Cavalier, glancing 
round, observed that her waist was circled by a leather belt, 
from: onone side, dangled a dagger, while the other 


ee rte Slightly smiling at this warlike exhibition, 
her forward... 


he 

oe eee nee) Isee,” he said, Sicaviches lie attention 

youth, “is no boy, but a girl,” 
cp webbie batoantgh ce at that lovely face, now pale as 
death, and almost as, d of animation; to confirm what he 
said: and show that the fair sufferer was indeed agirl. Her 
attire, however, was that of a'page;and, under the cover of 
night, her long cloak and slouched hat; whichithe: cavalier had 
just ssn on , might pass her be sealeppagly i» teadight, her 
niaate 


sist of Nel Oeye, (mic oiammulatina 4 oceupant of 
ie though residing in a Beigh- 
uri ‘disguises: were: not uncommon, manifested a 
| sorter ‘discovery ; and after.a glance at the 

ature the lady, turned seloaiecl inqairy on the 

‘ GG ay 4 
@pedtante! was’ not ealeulated to\impress leopunfavour- 
de was I all U six feet ay his form and limbs, so far 
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Spanish hat, and black plume, a pair of. slashed. hose; buf 

topped boots, and long buff gloves rising almost. to his elbow, 
gave him a martial aspect. His bearing also was. soldierly, and 
along cut-and-thrust sword, with a dagger and a brate of pistols 
which were visible at his waist, showed that he. was not a 
stranger to the use of arms. 

He answered Nell’s look of inquiry, which was, not) un- 
mingled with suspicion, on the instant. 
© IL know not who she is,” he said, “ I. found her. struggling 
sith two ruffians, and, of course, I drew for her.. Can you offer 
her! no restorative ?” 

Nell, with an appearance of earnest sympathy, .bent over 
the unconcious ae as if to ascertain, her ailment.,, At this 
moment a slight spasm passed over her face, and her,,eyes, 
which hitherto had rom fast. closed, opened, 

4/ Where am I?” she murmured. _ “ Gracious Heaven, save 
me!” she added with a shudder. 
. Thou art sayed!” said the Cavalier. ‘ Be of good heart.” 

The young lady—for such she was—looked up,as he, spoke, 
but,quickly averted her gaze; and, with an appalling manifes- 
tation of horror, threw her arms round Nell. 

{Let him not harm me!” she faltered, ‘‘ Oh! let him not 

ins me, mistress, 1 beseech thee !” 

- * Fear not!” answered Nell, comprehending the cause of her 
; "Tis he who delivered thee !” 

_ The lady wheeled round directly, and, no longer influenced 
»| terror, turned a.glance'on the Cavalier’s face. It was a 
é that, once seen, could never be forgotten. 

B14 Words cannot tell, brave -sir, what owe thee,” she said; 
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| ee My how can they. convey my. thanks ?° 

) bat Prithee no more. of it,” replied the cavalier. .‘‘ I am right 
d) I chaneed to be at hand.” 

The young lady, reassured by his tone, was about to. make 
Some:further observation, when a noise without induced her to. 
| Several footsteps drew up before the door;.and voices, 
ed at first, but, which afterwards were more. distinet,. were 
eard conversing. Before the inmates could more fully collect 
themselves, or conceive what was meant, one of these. voices 
invited them to a parley. 

at! Rorho, there! oried the speaker, . ‘Nell eae Gwynne, 
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she be i the Cavalier, , “There weil 


a cen nol" faltered the aPtng lady. ‘“ Ttsie-wha they seek!” 
ative cid} br 
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»Both,Nelkend:the Cavalier, as by a preconcerted understand- 
their. on her es. | 
ends laos * she. continued’; and yet, even now, when 
I;dare-not'tell you who I am. E-would 
od, I Teould ow, So | that he were saved !” 
wi know not,who you axe, mistress,” observed the Cavalier ; 
“bat: ‘ite apparent to. me, from’ what I have seeii, that these 
(y have: no»just, right to offer’ you hindrance. So 
a therefore, as my single arm will go, I ‘will hold you 
safe. " fyi 2 
You are mead, Caner! !” remarked Nell. “‘ That rabble 
_— — ae nent ou seem to despise so, would tear out your ver 
ere is a way for you both to’ escape, if you wal. 
You ane trap-door! It opens to a cellar, from which, if 
= young mistress'will keep up her courage, you may get clear 
The. only thing is, that in the interim, yon rout may 
foro the door a overtake. you.” 
t time will it take to escape ?” asked the Cavalier. 
‘ “Den thinntes,” said Nell 
ot Thehy‘you and the lady go!” returned the Cavalier, 6 J will 
hold a ipatere. for you, against ahy numbers that come, for 


There i notime to deliberate. The rabble without, having 
several ‘timies demanded admittance, and waited im vain for a 
impatient, and were beginning to adopt 


y, had how: grown. impatient, and w 
Tae lomet, One party, hes } / by the spokesman, en- 


Semmaheiton, ned 9. <7, nab .pprach de i iaore 
ore ale our, sgh toi gs or daipars and 
horror of thei situation, hor the lady could 
tee ees ¢ th mm : as asa 
) excited:a kindred gehierosity, ea hang hher heart 
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that it’was secured by an ‘iron bar, which it would require some 
strength to remove, the Cavalier sprang to her asssistance; andy 
while’she held’ down the light, removed and ‘raised! ‘ the ‘bar, 
and lifted up the trap-door. » A draught’ of cold ‘airy emittingow 
damp and unwholesome odour, rushed through ‘the aperthre, vand? 
with such violence, that both he and Nell °involuntarity dréw 
back.’ “Its effect on the Cavalier, however} was*but mdmentary, 
and quickly recovering himself, he’ turned ' away from ep ‘trap- 
door and ‘passed back'to the young lady: » 
_ ' "Now, mistress, the passage is open for you,’ he wey “No 
_ words, but flee!” - | 
v# ToT would first ask thy name” faltered the young indy 
"Phe Cavalier hesitated. 
+ But the noise without; which had never-onice’ paused, aii 
quite appalling; and, thus aroused, his’hesitation:vanished, 
| out replying’ to the young lady’s observation; he caught her 
_ firmly by the hand, and before she could ney ee 
drew her  tetie trap-door. | 
_ _ Nell, anticipating his intentions, had already’ p shibiig h 
SS fhe'aperture, and, no longer irresolute, was' standing below! with 
the light. She made way for the Cavalier; and, plantin him- 
_ self over the trap-door, he passed the young lady through; and 
= Pn; on her feet below. 
oe e owned fugitive cast one glance at his face, and then, though 
almost ‘overpowered by the* air, and torn with conflicting. emo= 
tions, which were scarcely compatible with decision, followed Nell 
, ‘She: durst'not ce ‘around— indeed; | it would have 
‘been! uscless ; for. their flickering’ lamp, instead of dispersing, 
onl revealed the ‘darkness, and they could ‘not’'see @ ‘pace in 
eirifront) ©~Moreover; the “wet earth’ beneath; on »which they 
> was's0 stippery and uneven, that ae could hardly ieuited 
in ‘their’ footing ‘The'p e appeared to ‘be vaulted ; for 
ley’ Key etal tel a “orl Sine the: lady noticed, by: a: cé up: 
ard, that it Slab: above, asaf to form an‘arch. * Pr 
, deuly 1 about twenty feet ‘forward, Nell, who was foremost; 
iddenly ‘halted, and, turning round, gave' “tle eo té ‘her 
ompa 2 on. r.  perots Ixy »1R}2 
_»°** The rabble; I hear, have not yet gained: entrance;” she siid. 
S df. ve.ean only thread the Laren td Web shall cone out on 
~ fo. Black: Boy nay,” re ied the y, hi gtor’ (ivi 
. Dune i sini apy réply, ‘again \Menct'tt ihe ea 
1 16 Bebra] from the increased steadiness of the light, that 
| het sed» before ja’ door, which, ‘with ‘the -reéking wall, 
if cellar boundary: ‘Ee'was'ibedured «by : .a'¢hain and 
: i Niendlivibied without! an'efforty: she shortly rée- 
Pat push hed the door open. 
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“ Hold: tise tight steady!” she whispered. ‘“ I’m going to 
five,” 9% 

Almost as she e, she drew a pistol from her girdle ; and 
extending her hand, without The a of agitation, or the least 
ow vdrew the 7 lady started at the report; 

but’ a loud’ ‘shriek,: jets ring noise, like the tread 
of feet; which followed i om te her more. 

“Come on!” said Nell,“ It’s only the rats !” 

Again taking 'the light, she onal through the doorway ; 
and though the passage, as may be supposed, was even more 
difficult than before, passed rapidly on. Her companion, 
trembling: with fear, and almost stifled by the dense atmo- 
sphere, which the stench of gunpowder had rendered more 

ive,‘could scarcely keep up with her; but, conscious of 
the imp« and necessity of expedition, she would not suffer 
nares to ‘patise, and so Raat onward. Thus: progressing, 
»had ‘just become sensible, by an increased freedom of 
Pivaltonis that the air was less oppressive, when, all: at once, 

i ihe ‘blew out, and they were involved in total darkness. 
ear undaunted, uttered _— eee —— 

$f mercy U us!” ej eyo 
«There is a ipestloutcry behind us,” pion Nell; ‘ and I 
think, as we hear it so well, they have broken into the house. 
ee bl dn -antlet, now—just above us. It is 
coreeats but as it is so dark, follow me close. 
flee olenlt. Hise #0) 


They had, indeed, -ome.\to dhe end-af the passage; and: just 
above them, in Mente, was a small speak inhegs ure, which, Poni 
the | ui break on the open 

ene eae each, and planting 
Taian hereelt up, aa clambered 
(Oda: trades 
of your ae mnistress, 
fi yous feet, if you can, in 
My ud 910 | 
tarror, complied ‘with 
; raised herself 
esistance, she 


Ply on, by 
Rrra — 
tia ; or 

, the 


a ray 
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>), confined the wor ‘artificers: so 
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exclusively to other quarters, that this infamous and poverty- 
stricken locality was still only partially tenable. In the ruin 
under notice, there was a broken doorway in the wall, opposite 
to the outlet from the vault, to which Nell lpst no time in _.re- 
ng: It was very dark; but the young lady, however far 
os being composed, was now somewhat reassured, and, though 
she stumbled at every step, followed her, promptly. In.a few 
moments they both gained the doorway. 
“Mind, hew you tread, young mistress!” said Nell. .. ‘* You 
see the river?” 
dt: was almost at their feet; and the young lady, peering 
downward, distinguished the dark water, then flowing in.a pretty 
broad stream, and heard it rushing past. 
io At the end of this wall is a pay ” said Nell, “ which-will 
lead-you across. Keep close to the wall, and, if you value your 
life, tread carefully, for the path is barely a foot broad.” 
toItséeemed impossible, indeed, on looking out, that they could 
way thread the path; but, having uttered these words, Nell 
stepped out. She was aware that, if she slipped, she must in- 
evitably be drowned ; for there was no shelve to the bank, and 
' consequently, the stream was the same depth throughout. 
_ Moreover, the narrow path, if it might be called such (for it 
was«aimere strip), was wet and slippery, and, at every tread 
forward, it required an effort to raise the foot again. “Nell, as 
_ hasbeen made manifest, possessed great nerve, and uncommon 







resolution, but, remembering her perilous situation, she could 
as repress a slight. tremour. She moved on sideways, with her 
ick Siaat to the wall, and with one hand, which she strove. her 

‘to: wrens still, steadying her companion. They closed 
‘ eyes).as they progressed. They feared that, even if they 
‘ld nan their footing, they would now be pursued, and 
_probab ae for the ten minutes which Nell had re- 
De thelt retreat had expired. Haunted. by this, appre- 
Fs 1, the 'young lady, though she still bore up, was becoming 
more and more helpless, when ‘Nell reached the open. ground. 
Ai Safe atdlast!’-she eried. .* Now, good heart, heap, upyoes 
el) Here’s,the plank !”” 

. must have known the place well:,for though, onigaining 
a firm heen eg young lady looked earnestly forward, she saw 

10 trace object in question. Guided by Nell,, however, 
id 5 pocwesiod 3 in making it out, and ae Pameen os eross it. 
10, Qpposite is the doorway of a ruin,”, ae cdbebsit ie 
, P 4 . vaway. “Walk ten or twelve paces.straight 

Sag ad you will! gain:the road... Then, if) you: seek, Blask-Boy 
duay)\turn:-to;, the deft.;; and. still bearing deftwards, 
weisithes (Quay.: nee ae: mind, 700 © 
cis only:forsone foot!” >» 
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(ig ” 
aye Wilt tidy do" kind mistress? ? faltered the young 
T have; if' pos: » to save the Cavalier: So, quick, I pray 


oO eli” * 

5 ae this’ tethenibrance of ‘me! implored the 

mh {broken accents. And,’ as she spoke, she seized Nell’s 

‘thrust into it a'folded purse. 

Pa oner die!” exclaimed Nell. ’““ Now,’ if you would 
have tne wave | eyes quick! Give’ me vit hand.” 
Tote ea of ‘Tsrael reward thee !” ‘cried the young lady. 

ited “Nell's an and, ‘after pressing it to'her lips, 

| ‘the plank and passed ‘slowly over. Nell, with an 

d fluttering heart, waited till she gained the: Opposite 

», Without” further adieu, she wheeled round, and 


we 
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‘ia could hardly collect herself. sufficiently; to peg the 
_— but aes 90 she did knock, the on as if Sh ee, 
flew.open. . She uttered a short, low. scream,-and, no longer, able 
to support herself, reeled through the COOPWRY HT fascupsite " uc 
.{The.door opened. into a. passage,,in which, a few paces further 
onj.there.was .another.door, leading into,,a,room.;. From this 
came a stream of light, which, pouring into, the, e, fell on 
tall, thin, man,,with white hair, and,stern, haggar features, 
who stood. near the door. He had caught the young lady in 
his arms); .and, from his bearing, and the Senet of 
hiscountenance, seemed as deeply moved as she was, i 
webhe, old man—for though his loure was robust and erect, he 
was:a,good age-—was dressed in a suit of brown, cut close. and 
short, with a, buff belt, made very plain, crossing his, breast, 
from which hung a long, straight rapier, of the kind ¢alled 
tucks. But though of a formal design, and entirely free from 
any decoration, which was far from being the general practice, 
his clothes were not of the Geneva school; and, taken in con- 
nexion with his bearing, they might serve to mark him 
soldier}*as much asa Puritan. Yet such he:was, sur oxinseome: 

As has been said, hé had caught the young lady in his arms; 
and she, on. her part, throwing her arms round his neck, eagerly 
; his embrace, . With her face pressed to his bosom, she 
_ RoW.gave utterance, in short, broken sobs, to, that terror and 

3 anguish which had so, long been swelling in her noble heart,,_ 
| The old man, who, was himself. deeply moved, suffered her to 
,aninterrupted, for, several. minutes, when,, bending, over 

, he looked earnestly in her face, | 3 

tud* My. sweet,,.sweet, Agatha!” he said, “ take cheer, child! 

Sete-pheer Vo 3580 sviews to. x eacnd sHath aed lista e 

_ do But she,only.clung.to, him more closely, and, after one more 

e-im, her, face, he,,again folded her to his bosom,,and, with 

iek-step; ;bore, her.to, the inner room. coh a 











ee. : . 












_ As he entered,the room, it would have been, difficult ta say, 
ati:finst,..whichi was.the more heatt-rending—the silent, but 
temible grief,of the man,,or the convulsive anguish of the girl. 
j a,ishort interval,., however, the, Jatter partially recovered 
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_ -noff , have grievedithee, grandfather!" she said, raisil : herself 
' up, and kissing the old man’s face. ‘I have grievs d the or. 
_ eb Nota whit, if, thou art well !" amaranth her gran father. 
\ S)God, knows). haye;done thee, a foul. wrong oo ooo) 


shexlips ;to, his.., righsste “ertmash NS9q? .T20nt ¥ 


ssuColonel.Mowbray—for so;her grandfather was, —=made 
‘Ma; teply,; but, .as,. she | impressed,.a kiss on, hi tp hen ea 
Tolled down his face, and sufficiently nhs is Si ae 
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Searcely trusting lierself to look at him, she again threw her 
arms round his neck. © 

ft Didnot I:go.in spite of thee 2”: she: cried. | ‘* Couldst thou 

| 2.and;was it not, under God’s providence, our only 
ho Now do I know I have grievously offended thee !” 

Still, Colonel Mowbray made her no answer ; unless, indeed, 

an answerwere conveyed, more forcibly than words could 
convey it, in the rénewed pressure of his embrace. Perhaps 
this pause, ‘though quite unsought, was not absolutely disagree- 
able to her; for it afforded her an opportunity to compose her- 
self... She ‘certainly allowed several minutes to-elapse, in pro- 
found and. unbroken silence, before she in and, ‘though 
she was still slightly agitated, she then looked up, and spoke 


wT ae not given thee the billet,” she said. | ‘‘Take it now!” 
she drew a paper from her vest, folded and 
cand as a letter, which she placed in Mowbray’s hand. | But, 
distracted with grief, he seemed, for the moment, to be uncon- 
scious of -her ings; and she had again to press it on ‘his 
attention, before -he took up: the letter. Then,’ however, ‘he 
aroused himself, and, tearing it open, read these lines :— 

‘* Before morning your retreat will be discovered; but a boat 
will await meee pat eleven of the clock, off aeeeBoy 
Quay; which will convey you on board:a galliot, bound to Ant- 

wotpier et watchword ‘is “ia Boat forward!” » The) counter- 
sige, OFS dsike > 

“Thou hearest, Agatha, dear 2 he said, as he concluded the 
letter. |yov ep Hits jt y DIR az 
- | cited 5,5 ow eared) va bes 2 .B>OTy 

for thee, my child, J.would feo: rio: further’” lle 
» ima firm tone. ‘« But for thee; I would care 
det haw east a8 ‘fatally, this weary pi reiended ! 
My heart is old and -aimless.. Thou’—and,)in»spiteof his 
ae oe adinivation :in:his L-atfart 
od, | romely !” she «replied; !* andthe 
lg high ‘places, have tmade aomark 

u sadanddh diate “Pov ceonr jel WV ° 
er!” faltered: Agatha: ; “ Let-ushence strdight- 


qardwo ly boss ap! | 
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yoom; and there, though without the aid’ of! a mirror, or event 
of a light, quickly resumed her own attire. 

yoBy ‘the time that she returned to the front: room, her talid- 
father; equally alert, had’ arranged everything for shor de~ 


"1 6We will not incommode ourselves with baggage,” he' aid, 
“iJ have secured all we value ; and what is of less‘ import; which 
we lave no care for, may fall to the spoiler” | 

Let us forth, in God’s name !” ce Agatha. Fhe 
elock has chimed eleven.” 

-Golonel: Mowbray, no less desirous to. proceed; first“ recon- 
noitered the passage, and then, finding: all: quiet; caught: up a 
leathern package from the floor, and led the ‘way out/- ne 
would have assisted him; but, though he was full sixty. 
of age, he still possessed great strength, and “he ‘carrie ‘the 
ong with ease. Agatha, too terrified to speak, followed 

lin silence. They gained the outer door, and; with a cautious 
and stealthy step, passed out. 

AH) was quiet without, except that, in one house,’ at’ 'the 
further end of the quay, a gentleman and his wife, as'it ‘seemed, 
from the intonations and discordance of their voices, and the 
es of a band of children, were engaged’ in’ a domestic 

rr Phe storm had subsided; but the quay, being situate in 
- ied part of the sanctuary, was but little frequented at 
_ hight;' and there seemed to be no one abroad, : ‘They’ passeda 
short distance forward, when a flight of steps, which, even in the 
_ day+time, it was no easy matter to descend, led them to a hard, 
_ formed of bricks and clay. The tide was out, and several boats 
_ and wherries, secured by chains, were stranded around; but 
_ there:‘was no trace of any waterman. From the! end of’ the 
hard, | however, they espied a floating’ boat, and, tilodegts it 
seémed to: have.no inmates; the Colonel hailed it. 

iff Boat forward !”’ he cried. 

_ The boat shot: up directly; and, as it: came “abolegii the 
_ had, they found that dt was rowed by two' men; in: mish, who 
now:demanded their business. 10, af16 
~ What mean ye ?” inquired the, Colonel. a. 

The countersign ?” replied the foremost Bonsiiean! 

7 0! !” returned Mowbray. / 
The boatman, ‘without further remark, Stretched ‘out _ lissia. 
eeaen Agatha: into the boat. Colonel: ‘Mowbray, ‘seeing 
| od in'safety; took his seat beside her; and): alt oae 
actorily } the’ boat! pushed Off. seed or) 

Od ‘hi syi passed into the! middle of the: river, and xhenes;iseith a 
qui ik art ‘of >the >boat, which made! Agatha “shaped: 
their course-towards London bridge.’ Not 

robject moved-onthe water+-and, as the boat glided along; 
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meee Nee ee ‘the, shore, .on wm sithen: iaide, 
frony Am oecasi yha}dlight,,which distance rendeved-almost imper- 


enw loezoy oii} seit aortiut bus jsvods adi 


; 
patos the Getetd 


Sete Stn 
gl andy enenes 2 ogpined. the 
ssods benin-oropishee eee 


hoatmien ‘though still. wi at apelin Here/once more 
altieredh theiroyedurse; and;\) with unabated «diligence; pulled 
Rotherhithe. a they a hacia angnanahed the ea ase 


Cameaeeeinandianeiaee mensions, which: a Sartore of 
dallowed tomoor ‘close, inland, presented: themselves to 


View ; papoose assis. s0 mass, it seetned impossible to: identify 
thavamecithetpi sought... The boatmen, however, were well in- 
structed! haw eens. | and, .in its gun ectrany toviardé<the shore, 
they) readily -distinguished vessel}, with: swo lights 
mounted in her ngging, tehiah they recognised as their déstina- 
tiono w Thithér they now repaired, sad tie the satisfaction of all, 

soon drew ip alongside... lO. ea noieivary ovad Lac 
It was with a faltering heart that, aided by Mowbray: anda 
stout! hecommidation-rope,, Agatha clambered) up the .ship’s 
side, and finally stépped on the deck, Here,:as she:came,to a 
aera eee neay the master, of :the.vessel--a surly, 
Laeiraaiod ¥ aokhis9 DIUREQ “W919. 910{\\ 


‘mine vrow !’! baieoidyistn grumbling tone,} {Snot vas, i“ 
komtermyng Jo.,jode io. ysliov avbaa.¢tesaw of3 t9v0 bom. 


one le siibsinuoid)-st0d ,oganigea! holiso bi: 
a !” ex aimed the Hollander. 
But, before he could further, Colonel Mowbray 


Somes on the deck, andy byya a timely interposition, arrested 
<P uit 2 esa Shahid Srey Heh do*'you 


se pt : bidtheomorning's 
w iguiaeeigcinsiasons 


nthe 


iopingtoertiny aed Agethayo nt. More ferwioquoet;2and sith 
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ie illing step, ‘immediat by setts ot bet acto bed ry 
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Looking up, she discovered that, though the’ dlose cabin con: 
tinued. obscure 


-( only lit by a bull's-eye), it was: broad 
daylight above, and further, that the vessel was under weigh. 
There was, however, still sufficient light in the cabin, on looking 
- car ‘round, to shew her a rough arrangement for her toilet, 

which, she had no doubt, had been set out'for her by her grand- 
father. Espying this, she arose, and’ lately but too much 
accustomed to attendon herself, quickly turned them to'account. 
_ Shevthen knelt down, with a pure and humble heart, by the 

side of her sleeping-berth, and offered her devotions to the 


_ ‘cShe: arose from her knees in tears—almost a child, almost 
destitute, almost defenceless! but was the tyrant on his throne, 
_ surrounded by guards, and supported by nobles, as strong: and 
_gecute-as she was? She had a presentiment, which she:could 
_ notishake off, of some impending ill; but, in spite of ‘this, her 
heartfelt composed. She was sorrowful, but resigned—anxious, 
but collected ; and, while she was passing from: the cabin, ‘she 
_ involuntarily thought of those thrilling words—*‘:In ‘the world 
_ yeshall have tribulation; but be of good cheer: I have over- 
* ¢ome the world.” 
_ #@negaining the deck, she found that the ship, which had been 
_ nearly an hour under sail, had arrived off Deptford; and she 
| wasisurprised to see her grandfather, with the Captain, and the 


| ay whole crew, gazing earnestly towards the Deptford shores As 


she»was about to step up to them, the report: of a cannon 
orp over the water; and a volley of shot, of that destructive 
called langrage, tore through the ship. j 


ar dw Shy ; 

MPa OHAPTER IV. 

OR THE RUM-DUMBER OF ALSA' TIA, AND OTHER: NOTABLES, », HIS. LEEGRS ; 

- WITH A MEMOIR OF THEIR PROCEEDINGS. cet | 
AuruovaGs the lodging of Nell:G e was situate ina half- 
nous house, its door and window-shutters, beinig: constructed 
stout’ materials, and, constituting ‘a sort of fortified outwork,) 

resist aan eeevere eee wane’ r than the Cavalier 

expected.) Indeed, the ten minutes which Nell ‘had required! 

forher retreat, through the subterranean » andy which - 
i¢ had engaged to ensure her, had and. the ibesiegers. 

Th | effected tank a! .sidizeoqner banrese 4) 


.embers: of| a,-fire- 
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to him, and-so become master of his posi- 
cena had thus prepared himself, the door was 


. es :, as. has, been, shown, a bold mian,sand not 
n hi ola ‘Though not much.on the 
of twenty, he. Jong been ‘familiar with, active 
in rdeq the ce -at.sea, and mounted “the 
eadly breach” ‘on shore; ‘but, for-all, this, ;the array 
whi now tushed befare him, thr h the narrow 
y, caused him visible apprehension. He 
aie A altered | ppempherone though remarkable, 
té cowardice: it spoke the stern resolution of a 

man who, involved in an preaches BR: sees, his; life 
threatened, and is determined ‘that he ll it as. dearly as 
"the new ‘comers numbered about, thirty, and , the, light of 
their, : (for were attended several), fully re- 
vealed their character. ‘Their attire, to which attention was 
d; was of the most motley and confused description, 
‘gay habiliments of the Cavalier -with the  harsh- 
.of the rere fashions of. the io: = 
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glanced inquiritigly at ‘the Cavalier. The lattér ‘Jdoked “as 
_eatnestly ‘at’ him. He was about his own’ height} ‘and ‘his 
limbs, though very ill-proportioned, were as brawny and mus- 
eiflar.’ "His countenance, though he might ‘be ‘verging on ‘his 
sixtieth year, was bold and vigorous, but marked witha scat 
8 the forehead, which he had won ‘at the battle of Wor- 
His’ dress was rather grave, but cut and’ made in the 

sation of the day} and’a long love-lock fell ftom his cap, ‘down 
a of his face, which showed that he had to’ the 
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dead 2 and the Cavalier exchanged but a brief glance, when he 


Ke. 
Te What dost thou here ?” he demanded. 
"What mean you?” returned the Cavalier. 
_“ How you parley with him!” roared a tall, sturdy ruffian, 
With his right arm in a sling. “ Flick him the cold billet !”# 
***Stand back, Master Blood !” cried the first speaker. ‘* I’m 
itiasterhere, I think.” 
“The majority of the company, including the ‘whole of the 
ranks, murmured a low assent. | 
“* Then, not to waste words,” resumed the speaker, addressing 
Cavalier “T ask thee again, for the last time, what dost 
ere 
_ "ING Pood, I ween,” replied the Cavalier. “But give mé a 
. oo hence, and r" Il soon rid you of ny fellowship 
| in? ek s the girl exclaimed the other. cok w— 
= ‘esp gf the open trap-door, which he had hitherto over- 
he forth ‘a’ pistol, and. levelled it‘at the Cavalier’s 
yauute Give way!” he continued, ‘or take a thief’s shrift !” 
a thou one one, thou dog” cried the Cavalier, also present- 


seiner Y cried a third voice—and a man of middle 
stature, in shabby and tattered garments, with his face tae, 


wi St d by a- _ es cut," te fas 
w seyeal ‘reveal ea of “very 
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ée;° but, émemberinig “where = he 
ont janid-tesurned his first position. 
ou mean !” he answered. 
seb hint” etied "Blood: ' “Cut hie down, 
Oveitiel, dentin e 
ny female’ mg wh ae 
hovers! waihiinta ‘the Ruita-“dumber. 


lias to pass, god villi,” aManbege the 
Tgv0 ‘Satin 7} i Tor 4 
: ‘mie, ‘thow knave'!”: ésiet? the aadeher. 
seize him !’o° 
the Cavalier; ‘and I call on ‘you Sire 
Macrvtin called ' Captain—“to stand my! aid) I 
ie’ name of —” 
. an "interposed the Coptain “and thy 
speaking, rang away from the. Ruami-damber, 
and aan himself by he adeePene Guregert & 
mm tilada, foe rth iY" he said® te the /Rum- 
dumber. “Let me take my co clear off”. 1896 9» 
tf — art mad !” answered the Rum-dumber. “ But stand 
away!” aihehiaaiain 
*'Thou'lt. e night, Rirendenies | !” remarked Blood. 
rae ay, ineliding’ thé. eldetly female, who 
iged to les, conc ma n this sen- 
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suggestion of the elderly female, a young lady had already made 
fora, neighbouring public-house, called * The. Kings He +40 
invoke this stirring alarum. 
cvMieanwhile, the Rum-dumber, ‘after. a moment of pri 
again became quite firm. 40 

‘how must.take it.on thine own head, Captain! Y hexeried. 
jans {; stand. to your charter!” ., «. 
19 There was a gener movement forward. The. ite teeioey, 
pistol in hand, was preparing to spring) on the, Cavalier, ambesaleo 









evelled his pistol at him, when, by a aiipaltensouy.§ c 
sheyteath drew ‘back. 
ith her long, dishevelled hair streaming over her shoulders 


cher face colourless and_terror-stricken—her,; faix, bosom, in 
of its well-laced bodice, heaving for breath—pale, tre 
pspeechless; Nell Gwynne rushed between them. ;. As's 
did so, the. Rum-dumber, after a slight start, backward, ‘armed 
his eye on the Cavalier; and the resemblance of his, features, to 
of the.girl, thus brought before him, was so striking, ‘hat 
if they had not been more boldly turned, he anes havesthe vent 
them, to belong to the same face, 
He amsone his pistoh directly. tio | 
-mifWhat, Nell!” he said; twining his arm round her: waist, 
_ “Take heart, galt, take heart!” : 354 ‘dui 
bas}? ia” 
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aise id? 113 bott 
ae im: wort» a-little in: ‘the; dark res pecting. ghcats,, We ve 
be { Anatomy of Murder,’ the « “ Anatomy..of gear 
ay apdste. of ‘ Anatopiy, of ,Melancholy,;” . but no. 
= England, on; America, has, favoured, us, with. .a, tteatis 
on the *: at "Anatomy os aaa Certainly, it is. ee me 
ssubject ; ty W as 3 nt. de- 
terred the authors of the pe eae a 
1€ ars But, the h,itmay..not ¢3 | 
) ;nature, it should -s be. inv d. 3) for. 
ard any suggestion of fiction, or matter of Nery (except 
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ghosts e-hand (as we. new propose | to hidtinds nclion- 
eae rid: “‘atiakes bones, of it.” It may be ete 
it may even beve 7 but, if we must own our. 
it is not pleasant. ‘Anatomy of Murder” is interesting ; 
the “ Anatomy of Suicide,” as ay. 2 one, knows, is illustrated 
daily ; ‘* The hestaate of Melancholy” marks a genteel origin ; 
but the “ Anatomy of Ghonte,’ however deep, dark, ond mys- 
terions, 3 is no joke. 
-14Bhewnpets shaentzohitows question that occurs to us, in our first 
Jatithe subject, is+What ts a ghost? ‘ There’s' the 
rubt"’+-What is a ghost? The world has now, by the testi- 
een sere ‘or history (which, in modern parlance, is 
all the same ‘three thousand years:m the habit 
and it ie not romenine ‘4 veatlion life, 
In In ear e, 
7 ae ghosts ren it is that 
cy tern to Mave a partiality for w drapery—or 
shy. seasons, they invariably take their 
cold, i in preference to the morning, for 
negligée appatel is so much better adapted. 
Padapeieth tls iSicxyeancr of ts, baffling all attempts 
at investigation, that constitutes greatestcharm. It 
eee me mpyed singularity to’ their proceedings, which 
astonish. ‘They never stand upon ceremony. They 
ye it is: said, chiefly: remarkable. for paying their visits 
at eonantie hours, and. often surprise you in your sleep. 
This is the more ‘strange;'as it is supposed, from their nature, 
and other personal eapenrenteaaeny Ue. they are always bound 
Sisk ep tent eeesteatie ey pe 
you’ ectly 
asaya dead. out what’ ‘he has come about, and ‘he will in- 
| are not aceustomed to 
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explain themselves. That of Cesar, though closely questioned 
by: Brutus, was singularly reserved. » His , ifut) can 
heecalled such, was far from bemg cinch) ae 
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o MW “ We meet again at Philippi,” PT 4) 


was -all the answer he would render. 
ee cs speaking, they disclose. their» business, more 
are, it, is ela uniformly concise; but) they,are 
ceiet Mh they are otherwise they. make their 
ee not to unfold a secret, but to terment/ am.enemy. 
They. are. chiefly animated by benevolent. intentions. Qne of 
their most. remarkable characteristics is, that they fulfil: these 
iitentions, or seek to fulfil them, in the most roundabout.wa 
they.can devise. They never go to work, straightforwardly«: 
they,wish to bring a murderer. to justice,’ orto pointout, the 
site; ofa hidden treasure, they. generally:choose for, their in- 
strument the. person whom it least, concerns, ;jand,who-is; the 
least,.adapted in the world to accomplish their object. (A 
curious instance of this practice, and of its ill effects;.is related 
liy Clarendon. A ghost appeared to.an old soldier, and om- 












manded him, if he wished to he spared another visit, to go im- 
to the Duke of Buckingham; and. desire, his Grace 
OR no. account to attend the opening of the next Parliament ; 
r should he do so, it would cost him his life. The poor fellow, 
ned out of his. wits, lost no time in communicating with | 
ths Dake, and was, kieked: for. his pains. Qn; the. other hand, - 
Duke attended the Parliament, and was assassinated., a 
yidt; is. difficult.to mention a ghost, at a word; who can he set 
| mpinea veritable character, and. who, while he operates, asa 
Warning, can be made: to offer us a comprehensive. ae 
_ Dhe.Cock Lane ghost was an impostor. Yet it, puzaledi the 
= and the unlearned—the noble. and the beggar, for.a 



















speak, 
| never. in the. edinsotenlh eee le 
: Si ore likely to be night, | 
rg fixed upon night as their favourite period for walk- 
» it is desirable ‘that, in the next ‘place, we Eon ascertain 
2 en or nee othe moment, at which they promenade. 
As at midnight... Not only: do, they, mani- 
| a preference foe nich night, but they have an aversion, which it 
: ds cost some: inquiry to account: for, to all that pertains to 
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atria ‘one4, and. the. ghost; without. more 
; ei is,, that when |;we make a 
i parlance,,.that.,we are..off 
cas ‘clearly, refers to..the: flight and. 


u ine, dit, any, be -obueryeds,.os.a 
ery.curious coincidence, that,no..ghost,.can: stand 
Next to.one,o’clock, there is nothing ia nature, 
, out of, nature, that.(inspires, the spiritual 
o¢erow, however timorously 
Hh ranges she stoutest: living. 
*‘is.a great fact;” and-how/it was 
-and, secondary importance. 
never look ona, chanticleer-(which 
the French for.a cock) without awe ; 
Al Seen zocs Beeches alenagn opetes 
of mM ary. eta 9 e have heard lof gamecocks, 
| me, We can. turn. easily 
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blic without her /heady or,as the» more:authenitic: story goes, 
with her head borne before her-dm herthands?1!Tw what class 
are we to place a ghost. who. is: only: @ moésef\ywho, every mid- 






sieht regularly as the clock. strikes, twelve,; simul, usly, 
ows open every door in a house, and never walks in? ;'T. om 
are points which, if nothing more important can be started, 
deserve attention, and challenge iieeke | 
ovFttis ‘wonderful what a time will elapse} ‘both in town’ ‘and 
dountiy, atid among’ every class and grade’ of society, before'a 
ghost is ‘forgotten. His memory surviveshis SE eee 
he'is alive; if we may so speak; when he"isno more. °The’fact 
is, he makes such a decided impression; that’ it? cannot; fit! 
@ortimon’ Course of things, be ever completely effaced: - 
dyer)” he is‘a very exclusive person. In his’ ‘progress ‘thréugh'a 
village; he does not, like a mountebank, shéw hiniself ‘to the 
aoe he he ‘pays his respects to the old ladies. “His chief 
yourites, indeed, seem to be nurses. “We tatY vouch’ for oné’ 
thing; that our own old nurse, if she is to be believed (whith no’ 
ond will’doubt), has seen as many ghosts as any person “Of our 
‘acqusinitatice’; and, indeed, if viewed dispassionately, ' this “will 
wot appear 80 incredible, for no other person of’ Our acquaint- 
| is ever seen one. POS ye 
fa right-down unexceptionable ghost ‘were’ looked for, that 
of? Richardson’s show, perhaps, would ‘be ‘assigned ‘the i. 
He*embodies, as it were, in ‘his aes and ‘habits, a’ great 
deal of phostly ‘cireumstance. Moreover, there’ is: no little 
mystery about him. No one ¢an tell whose ghost he'is. -There 
_ héois, and ‘there, as now, he has’ been for years: | Richardson 
liitaself ‘is dead; but his ghost, braving the shocks of time; and 
) ange of seasons, survives. He has “ put money’ in'the 
puise!” of ‘the managers, if not in his own, as long as we can 
_ ‘Temember: But whose ghost is’ he?’ In’‘what part of the 
theatre, if we may = term it, _ at eran y"éhin fat as our 
ase observ | ation goes; Tf e. ‘never, hke am. et " 10s peared 
on the platform.* From that elevation, the eas below are 
ntertained, between | the. performances, as. everyone knows, 
ih a young lady's execution of dis! polkassele derpdtaing feats 
the native Arab tumblers—the jokes of the ‘clown’ and panta- 
m, who tell the young lady, for thé thousandth ‘time, tha 
eyrehnt ‘danee® the polka ‘better’ than she cai—and’ with th 
jeession' of héfoes, headed by Richard’ the Third} ' but who’ 
saw the! ghost there?» No? one) it is truéd, wilP deny; 6 
_ atteiypt!to> deny, that the exhibition’ outside ‘is ‘worth’ thé 
_ Money} for it is’quite gratuitous ;' bat what is it to’ the ghost? 


ae | ai Snidaed J is! ant \ttraction to'the i it jor; wi ich: ant het ola’ 
Ne SSanERInEREEEeE cid : me i ty ST) Bw EOL hs Sears : 
) apt ;Hamlet; | scene(ls?\Elsinore: a ‘platform befure:the Castle?) 5!) ©! 
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non young can, resist, Jf. the ghost came out, nobody would 
ines swish dhint,.tthow dull, latstale, atid topro- 
fitable,”’ as. would ; have-it, ‘‘are all the uses;” without ! 
And within, he is the life and soul of everything.. No matter 
what the play is, he enon ene introduced... The.stern Rudolpho 
insists. on Francisea; she. and her maid, 
vwaho ia in h confidence, are in agonies.at the thought ; 
but seems destined to triumph. Already. is: Francisca 
dragged to the, altar\(two dea) boards, on tressels, covered with 
a green baize), Rudolpho has seine’ her hand, :when,. to his 
utter consternation, in walks the ghost. As has been remarked, 
nakadip beeen sates ghost. he is: no hint has, been dropped 
that.a ghost is toa ; but: there, in the) very,nick of time, 
heicomes. : Rudol confounded ;, Francisca is rescued ; and 
 aeadttineeen startled, isamade: happy 
There are aon mere oonle ni chanetd to wie kind of 
ese may, with very few exceptions, be always 
set down as ghost-haters. It may seem s e that, in, an age 
so, enlightened, persons can be found. so splenetic as'to. hate 
ghosts} but found they they: may 'be, Mrs, Okey. is. one, of this 
- To use ae Sanh wubbidee.” “ya a-bear.’ ae Gani 
no patience with “‘ rubbidge.” | Yet-it.is and 
good. authority) that enarhowns ity for, a. 
What is more. singular, es is, r white spirits. 
ghosts are mentioned, she never = fale pemnnannee pein te 
strongest manner, against. putting, ‘ e's 
heads ;” yet, aa whaonelee ‘inconsistency, she» — 


: pan: get session tenia She manifests her Attachimént 


and. her favourable opinion of their character, on ever 
ponsible.neeasion. For instance, she would, net go eit aight 
honptliia idapegheetonttonts at with val tie 
with a t..in: ‘mo et, \thi 

for spirits, she Se heuaherteod re 20754 bars 


: Shere ar tome ght btts mre ‘consistent. | , Masi Spoon, 
who. is the tea 


» lates. ghosts. He 
ror ite-~-the mere mention of 
shim }turaup. thewhites of his eyes ; 

Sesmaleepeprteaeta beanies: =P up 

® is a rumour ‘current, among certain 
| ™: a8) 5 ‘ando that,.in this matter, ow 
t “a w ne, Se OF ho ann bans of 
relief as flints, even, this: hoxror of. re. 
i heir onbyi ous 2 iy ee ee ’ 
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pafeat was’ not. ginger-beer. . In. short, was! itnot a wine: 
ee These are: questions which, if pushed home. to: them, 
ipay-embarress his cabumniatots; but —_ ‘castno reflection on 


ooThere are some ghost-haters: who, veiaibe they have « mortal 
horvor of «ghosts, are never so happy morally: gy as’ when 
they:are‘talking:about them. Miss Bang is of this disposition. 
Next.to talking about them, she likes to readof them. She 
knows’ the ghost scenes in “ The Old English Baron ” ‘by heart. 
She has. read'the “‘ Castle of Otranto” seven times, * Should you 
askvher:if she has seen the new novel, she replies that, though 
ithas been forwarded. from the library, she has not had time ; 
forishe is now reading ‘‘Frankenstein.” Has she been: to see 
the new-opera? No; but, having orders, she went the other 
night, in company with a party of friends, to see'the ‘“ Castle 
Spectre!” Do you talk about the poets, she is sure, in the 

to: introduce the ghost-anecdote of Shelley. In fact, say 
oy ou will, she insensibly leads you, by degrees, to her 
foe topic ; and whether you meet her at a morning'call, 
_ oriate waiting with her to join. the dance, you are’sure to find 


ie in the company of ghosts. 
consequence of this is, that Miss Bang, however weary 


ny feel, never likes going to bed. When she retires, she 
: -her room, from. one end to the other, with: the 
-¢ircumspection—under the bed, behind the windew- 
ms, in her wardrobe, and in her band-boxes. To guard 
ainst'a surprise, she provides every convenience for procuring 
phght.. Thus, pens + ow a ball, instead of thinking, 
| axenother Saee ny of a good mateh, she looks out for 
eo 4 ee of a beau, ‘she dreads being 
Bo lways Sore the dow ne the 
t. noise, it be: but imagi throu her 
ag and makes her bury. her head i int the blankets. ~ 
- che eee SE anne the Honourable Mr. Noodle, 
IE ti fe.is.one thing” ot ee ape 
cept smo > swe » itis ma 
Ben erm 
is forte in e one’s 
oe i indeed, he ae even jesuehated ian ghes 
eee sein tell. you, with no effect. When 
, he.so harrowed re m the 
character of a ghost, that the poor’ fellow became. an 
‘afterwards, at. Oxford, he operated so successfully 
oman, that she has ever since been subject to fits. 
I this, thou certainly bearingon the’ subject, has little 
e anatomy of ghosts. .-We approached it 
, So cee say, in our concluding remarks, that 
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we meeeired pteiniathediene. )-Fhe, question, which; a few 
tf opened jour treatise, now threatens to bring it to an 
and —— exclaim—what is a ghost? ..; 


_:Ganionne o the learned ‘bodies, who. are continually. finding 

ao one knew hefore, .or. cared to, know, and 

ee mote wwith .the customs. of the ancients,.than 
eden , answer this:.spiritual question ? 
Willa ghost, compassionating our. sepentior,: come ; joeantarily 


midtorn beretaro 


But the c strikes twelve ! 
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CHAPTER XI. | 
SUSPICION AND DISTRUST BREED | "Pei AND “TREACHERY, 
Pusey ‘had not iprocteded far before they came: to a ‘huge! blue 
gum tree, on-whichy was. fastened’ by a wooden: ere 


of ‘the: proclamation tion which the” his icdm- 
seen at ‘the entrance of the cave. ager and it over 


aay to sdwell: rather méditatively on the ‘reward 
* dollars” an ‘ pardon."--Brandon ‘niarked ‘hi -felldw’s look, 
eT over YoY Y gHOd ninth bise “edt woV! ' 


» The set eecapan second) ‘hand-bill; however; made Brandon 
gee rere wrerat ii thany df his 
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his’ side“He’ thought ‘that his: “comrade! seemed “inclined “to 
stick f6 him more than’ ever. But ‘he’ was determined "to follow 
out his own plan. Si9%9 M18R8 OW bas Disk 
gue“ then’ made’ a’ ‘start ‘in the divestion of:tlie seambiserdst, 
g clear, however, of his previous ‘rowte® When ‘he was we. 
mied by Helen; and having’ it in‘his: mind either to climb 
10t ridge to the right of the openitig which he*had 
d'before; ‘or: to mt to go round it.But after: about ‘a 
quarter of a mile’s walk he encountered quothee ghost: - ite 
hateful proclamation ! 

* Another!” said Grough. 

“ They seem to-be-determined-to-hem-us in with their bribes 
of dollars and pardons,” said Brandon, eyeing his companion. 

“ It’s a great temptation to a prisoner,” observed Grough sen- 
timnenitally ; “and they that did it know it: ANotcdiat Pwould 
be such a rascal as to betray a chum! Sooner than turn nose, 
I'd rather s»~» T'd rather 84'S 

ther what ?” said Brandon, “ drily.” 

| ly, you don’t suspect me ?—do you ?” e 

sultNot. I; you:know that your fate: is-bound up with oink 
_ gniichat it is to-your interest not to betray:mei—" > 

nfl don’t know: that,” replied Grough, a’ little d godly Af di ‘ 
would !beto. my ‘interest, perhaps, ‘to get’ ithe dollars: and: the 
fieerpardon ; ‘but may I be: en like a dog: and sink into 
ebernal:fldmes; if ever I betray nddMicg? bas “‘sistob} 
 * Now then,” said Brandon; “ you have read: thé: Gahiameals 
prockutiation; wills you stay-behind, ‘and: give information! of 
ané if you ‘like ;~~or will you. go:with me—and: take:your chance 
_ of our seizing a boat togetherand of ésedping from: the colony? 
 ttWhith: wilk Edo} Do you:thinky I 2would, hesitate for a 
_ Moment,” replied Grough, who was:puzzled to determirie-ini his 
, ‘which was theidikeliest: way ‘of shise being. able) to 
up. his, friend:to the:authorities and of: ¢laiming theres 
Pr 8 What wil Eido?”:i hei repeated, after having) revélvéd 
rosiand cons inchis mind aswell as the short time afforded 
Didvaliciecriatinnnn would::enable ‘rim pity olen “yaa 
4 tothe world’s end, amet to. soup mye boyy lilabsas 
id Yo raider fh OL MODIS) + doLe297 x9 ist 
itche left’ Brandon shah had: ‘acing iegtsfindexs ithe 
; Brandon and sought ‘to: give informatidn to: the 
ns ofthis comrade’s whereabouts, he-might possibly 'be 
d hanged before the value of his RE mR 


eee ee hei accompanied énd, 
theo flattered yhiniself that 
uite aaementane his intention;taénable him 


onthim; when he sas asleep perhaps} and bind 
iver him. alive to theoGovernor im damper | 
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<Branddn,) on theootherthand, had made up his mind: before he 
asked : the:question;!to- shoot ‘his comrade on the "if he re- 
fused: tol accompany him, as he judged it would be: rous to 
let:him: go; but_as-he ‘wanted his services to carry various ne- 
cessaries )into ‘the ‘bush for his’ convenience as well as safety, 
he Jet the oaf chug himself with the idea that he had the 
cleverness :ti: ve'one who by his:art.and uberis 
. a of te and 
entice more:effectually’ blinds a: treacherous 

tter af Grough’s description than to suffer him'to delude 
imself ae = idea that he is the deceiver; he‘ allowed his 
pee enjoy undisturbed his’ secret satisfaction at being 


in ib a-dodge on: Mark.” 
| With: ‘thought ob hee extended his:‘hand to his companion, 
and wringing ‘it»strongly and with much apparent ‘emotion, 
declared solemnly, that he»would rather: have'such a man as 
he was! to-stand by him, than a dozen*cowardly and treacherous 
raseals whom’an honest man could place no rél on'f 
 Grough expressed, in his rou way, his utmost satisfaction 
at this exhibition of ‘the ‘of ‘his comrade’s attachment ; 
‘to signify that ‘he would ‘be true to 
, his sidetherefore, full of 
, ‘as-his 
: tively, 'to 
's brains! out the moment: cdroylacsbeed at:their 
peed tat witw adorifories odd: tid1t Sew somo: 
In this - spstlanhalichonadgtn mind towards;each other, the 
keeping to the rightof their for- 
» cherished the ‘hope'that: he migh 


nara nae aon cro Lie} 


; ene ia ee ‘ 7 . —_— = 
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diers intl ae ee td Se 

rtihave | ae oe on. 
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_ With. this resolve, he proceeded rapidly on\; but his: eém- 
was.so loaded with his various assortment of  uséfuland 
necessary articles for the bush, that soon after mightfall he ex- 
pressed. his utter incapability to proceed a single step further ; 
found themselves in the vicinity of alittle ‘streamlet, 
ey arranged themselves for the night. Grough disencumbered 
himself-of his load, and with an affectionate,earnestness which 
manifested, itself by many endearing ressions; ‘he embraced 
a bottle of the rum, which formed a considerable part of the bulk 
ofhis\provisions.. Hastening to extract the cork, he applied it 
to his-mouth, and indulged 1 in a prodigious gulp: of the aiquese: 
off -¥ou.seem to-enjoy it,” observed Mark, 
“If one could only get as much rum every dayas a man 
eould;drink,” replied the other, “ I would’nt:min arated I 
aprisoner or free! Rum’s the stuff for me !” e 
And how much have you left for me?” 
ff Blow much? ‘why, this bottle holds two sdenchasd hla 
Mark, drink!—-There is'nt such stuff in» the: colony }!:It’s 
: downright beautiful! T'll fill my -skin' with it»this blessed 
: and then. I. shall have the less ‘to’ carry :tosmorrowt 
night I'll be jolly drunk, if I never:‘amagain 4: Witha pipe 
a. in your mouth, and:a bottle of ram by your side, ae 
dédsa:man want more! Eh, Mark ?—Here, man, take the bo 
thesis f ‘took the bottle, and then selecting the pannikiin i in 
: from: the, heap -of articles on the: ground, he fetched’ 
in it some water from the stream, to which:he: ree a small: 
: ity:of the spirit, which he drank leisurely, 
observed | this. moderation’ with’ extreme surprise: 
oneishould refrain. from his fill ne — he 
hath the: opportunity, wasa. prodigy that surpassed’ ¢com-. 
_ prehension.!; There must be a.reason for it, he thought :sagély 
toshimeelf;; Why should. ‘mot ‘drink ? Was: he afraid of 
ag drunk;?:/ iB +, that awas it!) More! foel:the!: Then: 
¢siGrough;' could: (Mark's,share and'his.own too!) Capital! 
With:this he wasabout to put ante beloved bottle-to his ‘mouth: 
. when; suddenly,'a thought struck PRN ws 
y Se reapere (was meditating ‘to othe: same: 
him, which; he: was: meditating to do te: Brandon? 
1 upon him, and secure him,' and deliver! him “up tothe) 
tiforsthe sake of the reward! |» That.was -the reason 
k «would not. drink. He,Mark, wanted him; Grough,to: 
id. »get,drunk,: so-as to ‘be: able:to ;masterhim easily! 


abt But» here: wasia particularly: 
ty drink ;; what,was the: use seta theta bade. 


: ard al ?-idAmd if-he did;-and»gat drunk, he-sheuld 
| © ent yeh iid satiaai aeddandlitnindde toridd: with : 
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ations: to 
fetigue.and-ttivel had 
we doce ed} mol ylineiie + 
‘s as km con Grough placed : the 
awith his. hand) still,on it; «and with a 
even im the gloom, Mark Mark observed was ludi- 
go: 20 gaaVvedzs vii; 31741 9 tigen 


ett not dink it it. all up. at vei Soe _ shall 
ie ty ; 
your maid zathen: vatadeniy.f replied 


ona 
nea, fl “thought you were determined to take your fil 
iiss he fas. times when we shall wank iden abe: beet 
nee EAS IONE \go,,to sleep, so,as to, be) fresh for to-mor- 
ed mony aire you feel sleepy——asJ am,” said Grough ; 
conside 


rate suggestion, to put it a his friend's 
and. lens. rolled Mass and J 


1, toy lose no 
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cat Mark 
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pidMark nae hime alow'tone) to whieh!Groughtmadd no 
them: » bhvlo chutibush) ,2zidndi savinfied 
hishiBélf thatait owas §cfor: davfact,! the 

éSruinewhich de herent trerinty oot wid — dit , 
hinijowearted hheowas) ‘irreésis tos og mond Dns .qosies 
belie Bushranger ‘now stepping withthe utnwst eaution, with 
drew silently from the spot, and contitiued> hiscebatde tilk ‘he 
atviveduta thicket) about: a quarter of a ahifebdistant froin'the 
plavewwhere ‘He ‘had ‘left his’ companion ; >and Thuryingchinigelf 
écdensest “of. thexbushes)’ hé ‘Gtideavoured tocompose 
to sleep. But the thought of his précatiowpasition, 
aecwees d design? of his ¢ompanion;' ‘and? the-gnéwing 
of his disappointment at the loss of the¢itlooh Swhont he 
pet his whole’ soul,'for a long time kept* hinpawake * But 

i@lastthe was ablé to-procure a few mimites’6f fitful shamber? | 
His fears, however, haunted him in his dreams, and he'awoké 
with acbensation of being suddenly grasped by a jowerfut hand 
ophiseollart? It was only his neck-handkéerchiéf whieh? ii the 


ulietisy ‘position ‘in which ‘he lay,’ had become: tightetie rotind 
Memeck: 


wo iB Tf : yt : ‘fT 


He found it impossible, however, to sleep ‘again? He side 
y back thetefore to’ ‘his'‘cotipanion, whom he end still 
ing. He sat by his Side for more than two hdtits; told a 
,for hé feared ‘te light @ fire, ee some Mar he the 
°shwuld: ldsaiseover: ity by ats lighe 2 


p 1 dames ‘and ‘thi 
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an oe sat nag had not;seized, on; him whem he: was 
enecless; as he.certainly would have dene: to: Mark 
‘siMark is) up ste-some: game,” a bout what :isit 2” 
merit a a mst ke Fm ithe, : » worth y,: » (Mp, 
ding} pi hat ughtsoaswellias -he 
cquid,.. he pre to. Joad, ith bit ends andl chattel, 
aking rant ecw ay very moderate sip .of.;um, in 
whick was ene iMark;. post qdiis dbreakfast 
until he should, have the, opportunity of, inalensdenence kvan- 
he, did, ot of, evi able to effect shortly, 
umerks .of their passage were visible dvivthegytanny: 
ch they.were,traversing, mioil3. e29220 
tha soi pareve their way and to, meditat baidtrein 
4 eachery tow e er,’ exemplify: 
en fear and )distrust.. which. criminals. who, take to: che 
snoner, orlater invariably suffer, the. course of this narra- 
tion, turns,on..the; fate of econ her: canteens A 


JU 


trod to hy sbauov hire DsxiiiA to CHITT LSI ; OAisb | rid 12 ad 
bern ellad efi to ow! “CHAPTER ‘XLT. O2@ 919 990) (MONTY TI A 
evites 542 to owt 10 eco wriiiid (8'10Q109 adt binge st0vo1) 
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Se 
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from, cide srécumabent) position, that 
Bel ae BAallycs) pi over itheit: heads, heads j; and;it: was 
Per eben dias thesavages;: see- 
, meee oe Sp yma 

: escent set) fonward,.drvimg batk; the 


ni, pwhom 
rol ngsiacbe ‘of the seme €ex. a8 
its J m09 > hand $8 o19¥ eaten bus 10ve1) 


eet oe an act 
perereies: pilButaveing 
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 farmarice> 6fcertaine ceremonies ‘whieh; time! wuteof initia » tigi 
béeniwusagé with the ovigifial-inhabitants-of the: ak 
“After pokingat’ himy sherefore with: theiespéarby for alittle 
whiley tocsee,° perhaps; -how°he’ would: voni ats ‘himself ‘ond 


the infliction:of that preliminary’ trial, they: gnified their desire’ 
that:he:should stand: up; which he dias y értdeavotir- 
ing, by allthe: signs and gestures ‘which he°eo “hii id 
excite:the compassion /of these black furiessic) caw od dow 


ee si the sarhe:time: others ‘of the women naatesid Helen tol ge 
the ground, when they immediately nee —— 
her-dress'with great curiosity, and showed ‘a ‘strong ‘disp 
to ss themselves of it; a. proceeding’-which,’ if 4 ey” ied 
ted init, would rapidly have reduced the poor’ gitl to to the 
iprimitive. condition in that respect as themselves}. ‘hit! ‘av 
te fen taped hotly, and as the guns of the white men" conti’ 
nuedito:sénd forth their! thunder, they were too'much Glariied 
~and hurried: in their movements to carry their design ino’ exe’ 
cution. 

Presently, also, the number of killed and wounded of their 
countrymen became so numerous,..one- or two of the balls fired 
Ts Trevor and the corporal hitting one or two of the native 
women whom they: wounded slightly; that théealarm of the 
_ females was too great to allow them to remain so close to the 
‘ action, seerariied, therefore, toa’ ened in 
- compelling: élen''to' accompany ‘then; ving’ 
pémiiall before \theniwith’ the ‘points of theit spears >} ‘one ot 
{ reremeeeipee aa beitig ‘able ‘to restrain’ th indat 
, anotwithstanding) the ‘Bériousness ‘ofthe fight whieh® ‘ 
ai on, at the curious grimaces exhibited by that unforta 

itleman jas lie miade little vonvalsive leaps in accordance th 
plication of! the ‘stimulating : ‘admitistéered ‘behind.’ 
 Helengohowever did not/losw ber: Hiee of mind, even in ‘this 
4 oat nt nine of per rit 4° ont} yiw of s10dt of mwvrop anos} 3! fi 
Apfirst she succumbed td Ciesconsrel terror of ining h sie 
Handwiof:savages’ excited’ to fir ere tasiatit 
aga ‘she ‘saw that the’ nat ve wonien ‘refrained! 
ors an immediate death,’ she ctbered rage 298 ane? 
} with ithe chope 2of being Mable 200 ‘save’ Herself). 0) 
supporter were at hand combating for omy tt 
therfore, had ¢ hie ee IE: 
is dondaty: Shas she ‘began? to’ ie tants cones 

ated Jhet hepeaclonc ‘cd $ee omieadtbo 5-1 ie ml 
a Si imentyssn0w isthe! tine tomakecan atténipt to joiit 
dish) tryst yet your hands freeothese are women 
ar dusen Cometowdids ite, wxidl wee one? ‘your’ 
bosioqvzoq youd xe tisd} dare bas ests w ri9dd 


area enn whit 
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thé unvomrisprating:G tough had packed upon him, and which 
prevented hin fom exercising rruch ‘activity:in his motions; 
he dndéavoured | Malate with Helen's intimation by sid- 
ling towards her with a shufiling step; which:ithe»natives 
owith astonishment, ‘not being: Ble to: makesout whe- 
the’ itiwalsjthe performance of'a:‘sort of war dance,:or'a natu: 
raknode of on’habitaal with the white) pe: iThey 
suffered him, fore} to: himself before: pler bit 
they no soonér Perceived: the ‘object: for: which “the white 
matt’ s! ieee had \cbeén “effected;! tham they interfered 
mikatatens and ‘waddies; and:while:some thumped 
LH cas: reould ' get: at him through iis! manitold 
cammeatonaicey Salle threatened Helen with the —— of their 
Now sit Tol ,.heye 
Ot Wait}” / said’ Helen, ** till) I can’ find \an: iappunetenathy to 
release you: then cast ‘aside your load, and snatch:some of 
their’ own weapons: aay the women, and let‘ us fight for our 
tives $03 10 .2ov!oz 
LOST wall ofight pfor you; Miss,” replied Dédeniides “till T-die! 
pe we do against such a ‘herd: of. black: dwretches ? 
ee uncommon sharp, although «they; are’! made 
Sakon (wood; 'they*are»indeed | I shave felt them!” 
bNever‘fear the wounds: that a wooden spear' can: make,” 
replicd>Helen j! “we must fight for our lives, and: ey sto: {join 
ex who have come to rescue us.” 
ou YoweseeyMiss;: I cam do: nothing with my (remade ddind 
behinds me eed and that» ugly rascal’ has ‘tied them: so 


"Dat meer mind me it isimpossible: for! me ‘torloose. them 
so cg t0! save»yourself. » They 

ip iene bis you ‘ran off) and dashet 

rm th en tari ha aa are 
oryou nb 

een Oke vibsaeanen! all:eannibals;i See ‘thes foeks 


‘to Bvene- 


with his: 
wel att Ibe “lk ne eeying errycin a 
mmamnery “‘-has> been } ‘atvmeiin ai very 


0A boty of be date; Miss;if thie savagés 


bertaim!”" eid bedaironmive aoirtw: | ef 
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thing, to:her companions; and. pointed itoo the, spot where the 
soundvof the guns and»the: shouts ofthe fighiting nabives,were 
_ pleards and the rest:of ithe women, submitted; with deference 
to her:command. sbiswot nil 
.o(She vhad: greater difieulty in naldinn! baskiathelshleddling, ose 
tives: from, taking: their revengé on) the:white péople,ini their 
power; .and-although they’ were bleeding and: faint) from their 
woinds;\ they exhibited a ferocious determination, which made 
Helen turn paley.and Jeremiah cry ont with frightieooe on yor) 
- bheBitthe old woman stood before the prisoners; andyouithe arms 
— vociferated with: an energy and a:volubility which: be- 
ed: that she: was an. adept:in the ment/of;that.most 
fearful of all weapons—a woman's songnia! cotlieddléeg oitcappeared 
that she had some pretensions to be obeyed, for the womenis- 
_ tenedito her with deference, and made-no. attempt teueWpport | 
thesassault of the wounded males. 289191 | 
_ wOWhether their wounds, therefore, ‘by producing. Saintnesaiarid 
_ weakness, made the men less firm in their resolves, or that. they . 
_ Wwere/fairly mastered: and borne back by the eldquénte \of,tlie old 
‘woman; they desisted, for the present at: least; fromtheitydeter- 
thination, and laid themselves down on the ground: while.soriie 
_ of the native women to: whom they were.attached, by, —— 
_ ‘hearness:of kin or other ties, endeavoured to'stop the, bleédings 
ae — by such simple means: as their hele paeneEe 
en the firing; which had been very sharp): nest, ‘and 
holé: body: of matives fled through the covert towards, the 
? with them some: of their: .wounded companions. 
iwas fortunate for Helen, at this moment of their:exasperation 
afte idefélit, that she had:been taker: ion of -by: the; fe- 
males; at_ the:head of :whom was haa woman, who extended 
Pprotéction alsd to the white man; but it was not less fortunate 
do perdinieh| that: he) hadchis: cuanils still tied: behind: him-;.-for 
dm tha: condition. he! presented no { on tothe men; ihe, 
esing that he was incapable of de himself}-or, of! 
ithe sMlennives towards! themselves; hesitated to,use théir 
diesyon <his ‘ skull—which was-betides protected: by the Joailof 
ods b which surmounted his héeads‘and -shoulders. dW, 
gto make’ inquiries, however,ias to how the twhite/man 
1 got) there, ‘or why: their: lives: had been» a 
win bs them at their disposal, the: black mari; who: acted 
int of the-party; gave the signalifor immediate retreat, t 
thisp without noise; othe velo off thie taatblested anoameae made 4 
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sistance, and the urgent att at ieee Helen despairingly made 
to be bidbcbehinds Seeing with which: the white 
man walked with his hands tie behind im, one of me women 
released@him from his bonds: " 
cid Thusrwas Helenexposed: “= ‘a mew perils chin inane ite: ibe 
dreaded:as:it-wasuncertain; and that she could expect no mercy 
frotn:those who had! so'severely suffered from the thunder of 
the white:peopleiin the disastrous: fight. Poor Jerry: already 
i (as roasted and eaten ; tiesto “adbetahed 
Helen doubted aon instant death would not be the'mildest 
fate toawhich»she couldbe condemned. In this way er: tra: 
welled: without stopping for the:remainder of the day:! © 
_When the darkness of the night came on,:although the: moon 
afforded clight enough to travel for those wher were acquainted 
witho¢helecountry,. the natives This halt>:Helen 
oa fortunate circumstance, an edie determimed:to take 


:of the unit rane a to rs 
pe opport ys ant | 


eto! sit to yiiveo sod: 
OF QmiyT aawod tr en .abu Nita 


; stuonmm s yitson 10t b: ‘CHAPTER’ ey 

heveilet- oviten vardions .y1s0w $9209 aensd abu 

mo oa bas: burdt: « ya peaatle BLVOUACS>® ©. 3 

loo ot boow iog esooiy ow? odd: to moitort on > 
Tux natives had divi before reaching their Suiteelacnio 

the; night,.into, two,bodies, one,of them. proc towards the 


cae pe oe whom Helen on. were 
party consisted oe 


aa Grate | 
; i. sf i at 
Sunaneaiea hall pean exting uishethir 
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ent:.on> the: flight, and | at: was ::mecessdry) to -raiseia 
re an the manner practised by the mativées: _ such over 
gions. 6: ! i atd dtiw bodisw asm 
_ Two or three of the party searchefiéat a pies of: idiry- wood 
suited to their putpose,which one of them: sedh found: :/This 
was placed» on: the ground, and held: firmly, while: ionebor: two 
De denial round, ready to aliment) the flame, wheno kindled, 
rleaves:and bark scraped into v thin shavings. | w ori 
pedmothe -meantime another native oe (1 
ea wooed about: eighteen inches long, and fancinch ;orsah 
and a half:in diameter. This piece of) wood‘he!took care 
nt ma from a-dead branch, chodeing i im een of 
the stringy bark ‘tree. sttab ont cod W 
bovkihole was now indentedin the first tiieten (of wood witha 
hatd!stone, and the end of the second piece,, previously:(pointed 
with a’ stone axe, eee it, ae the: oe 
the piece of: pointed wood between hands, arid ‘wi a 
motion ered the point inserted in the cavity of a ther 
of wood, backwards and forwards, as if he was trying to 
ee hole. This manoeuvre he:continued for nearly a minute ; 
and when his hands began to get weary, another native relieved 
him, and then the second«was relieved by a third, and so on, 
‘never allowing the friction of the two pieces of wood to cool 
4 tilt ‘at last they ‘elicited fire. | sa had 
os or as:this took! place, the dry leaves: and bark shavings 
were pressed around the point of contact, the natives assistix 
e nascent conflagration with their breath, tying down! ae 
28 ‘to’ blow the fire into flame. 
By this: Ingetiious proves) in thie déutie of athout half a ote 
iptoviired a light; with ‘which they setfire to the ary | 
— previousl collected, and in a few aninutes thé dell w 
unditrated “with ho:ligh? of theixinestierods fies,” joga oA T 
be ee ‘Helen thought’ that, the qhole 
0 tah he édj viow' ‘was the? time! t6 
Beeape:< 2 Sh domenica linetartauneedtadantorans 
ompan mend? dhvocean Thine to ascend ‘the “steep ily of Sie 
nibs she Gidvthe same on tive other; and Herat the 
trance of the vabout half: aniledistants( 29 see 
sn emiah uiesced, although he had 
aping from’ so: eoerianaieny aid they: iti 
pan no soso rw. slotadw oa osis — disd odd aan 
+ seemntoved ile ‘the hil onoher'sidey while 
b did the same on i ee ae 
| and therefrom eafi 
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scestied to piano ines staring at him: from the 
ane mot obama jen-QU0u ' call “sn 
bs sifficient presence ‘oO mind not to odt, ut he 
es to catch sight of Helen, which he presently: did ; 
and he-@bserved, at:the) same: time,that a dark form f owed 
her, which was visible to:him as he aneered ed her ‘progress side- 
Ways; shut which: het, doubtless, had, been..econcealed. He 
guessed, lat: once,-:that, he had been: dogged by a native, as he 
saw. Helen was me fellows but as:it was incumbent.on him to en- 
icvau oe, all events, : he» stepped on‘ boldly; taking 
sno sy whom he had himself been watched. 
_ sietasinendionsshiin te ee she became 
am — * we may yet be saved!” 
iff Xow ate followed: b one of the natives,” replied Jerry, in 
the game low: tone, ‘‘andsoam I, We are discovered.” 
olf® node not a of the one behind you, anid secure 
him .2”)) sai desperation 
oiffilemo folly, M , Miss; ‘the two would only ‘set up a howl, 
which wo d bring wn the whole gang on us, Better go back 
as;we came.” BT LADO \ 
“#4 Atcmuist dey esi said Helen, aftera short pause ;'f-but it: is 
hard oursélyes.again to the mercy of the savages. 
But.as it must be so, our ecneantne is to! go quietly back 
Yislerd ontso ceaw™s 5 
mal It ‘would be: better to-go: back ther,” interposed Jerry ; 
‘‘it'will seem:more' natural—as if we been acting for each 
a at Terese ait bidioi.ot bad! 
oc {Perhaps -s0 ;. and it» may: iilaereueae sampiciod . that: they 
may have of our meditating an escape, .so that we shall have 
ce another times: Come, we: must ‘retary’?! 
| ther; the two natives following 
amy attempt cat concealing 
Pitkin patron topcth. i ‘Jeremiah, wishing to 
semana of bycthe light of the! moon’ that 


* one of them was,a.many-and that the. other was the same old 


te “ituhia behalf. befores- Ashe had no 
jother-design it his! than toveat him, ‘the 
» of her: inclination, in'keeping’ him so per- 
epertre-thenativn he tions. 
-the:nati Ad inieatchinis 
sapere so ees bts band 
ef hich! were 
| 1 also contributed 
perme cadiacting 
os eae 
1 stick 
i, fsonascto avake a 
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yound:mass; as bigvas a cricket ball,:-which she placed in @ little 
net, about as large as a small landing-net, made from the flexible 
fibresof the stringy bark trees, and which: she wattiod sanpemnes 
round, her neck. 
hoQF' these:balls of gum, some big:and: some littles: edhe pro. 
. dsicedenearly twenty, most of which they threw onthe! fires'to 
 gipmer,. The old dy who. had taken Jerryunder hev particu. 
lar pete. brought part. of a singed’ opossum, ard .a> small 
halkof:the hot gum, to the prisoners as they sat side by: side’on 
awe ass Helen received the edibles with. signs of thanks; 
e,opossum had a eeable smell, ‘and ‘the yetnewne 
boiling hot, so that the delicacies remained untoucheds 
Jerry now reminded Helen that he had a store of provisions 
' iore,congenial to their tastes, in the knapsack of*the bush- 
tanger, besides a variety of articles which might’be usefubim 
propitiating the natives. They discussed for ‘some time ‘the 
ee et opening their wares, not a little surprisedthat‘the 
not already laid violent hands on them but sere 
TE aacooes for that, as. they discovered afterwards) “0 | 
It was agreed, however, that they should make. use of* the 
piscuit.and. the. tea and sugar of which Jerry: was the:beater ; 
| eon to,unfasten the knapsack for that purpose.’ ‘But 
heno,sooner manifested his intention ‘to break: bulk,” asthe 
nautical term is, than the same old woman came briskly .up:to 
for.they: were sitting by themselves, in the centre of the 
groups. indeed, but unmolested by. their masters. The 
woman seemed at first inclined to forbid the opening of the 
5 , but, curiosity most, likely prevailing, she suffered the 
| Shite man to proceed. « 
____dJerry:therefore produced from the reservoir some biscuit anid 
- - some tea, and: white loaf-sngar.. .. The old:woman:gazed at:these 
tticles very.earnestly, but did not offer to touch them: 2 «1: 
eithen unpacked from his stores two pannikins and a small 
D tearkettle, ‘These| articles also) the old lady regarded with 
nu Saadtaitation, and she:waited to see ‘their uses. «601! lo ono 
‘og derty,made signs\to her to signify that he wanted the kettle 
ed Een srotens:: ‘This the woman readilyscomprehendéd,sand 
 ¢ oye in.@ loud:voice | to. the women who-were grouped 
























ether ‘behind those where: the men were assembleds At 
2|-sounc aa, woice;:a tall: female nating inmmoadiiaselytame 
id stood before her. | Vil {4 } iO Sitio 
i ‘said: something to herin a tone of command, 
other, ptly o j) for,’ taking ‘kettle, 
2d to. sihib spinigiani Glledisishith:mesery with:-whi¢h 
dylifting! up her legsiorchigh) andiwithiavery grave 
Spite msorow doss ;tid yd tid ,bozasq yods as .2sett 
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Helew and:Jetemiah surmise that the old lady’ was some person 
‘autherity;°but what:thenature of her rank or power 
was, they could not understand. 

‘oD erryg now someof! the ‘water! from the tea-kettle on 
soci jsanatt which the old ‘woman“beheld with much 
stirprise; as:she could ‘not comprehend the reason of ‘his wasting 
water:whith’ had/been fetched at the cost of some trouble; and 
ee ee ng ‘water half:a handful'of tea, 
and pl tea-kettle on the fire, the old. woman’s surprise 
intreased ; for:she: expected, of ‘course, that the kettle, (for. of 
metak she had noidea,) would ‘be’ burnt. But: when: the ‘kettle 
boiled; ‘and: stedm:» issued ‘from ‘the spout, the ‘native could not 

re soe a Scuibesaeate and she on on eons to 
express ‘ins writing, but resembhi ec neighing of a 
horsey: ¢Phis ‘exclamation qui bieaghit iwbenil her’ the: whole 
body of; the natives, both men: and women, who gazed at the 
iOf’ the: Raneciing: water with the mae evel wupret- 
ae 
ot Je | the-eanwass. eckisaiaieas| wiitera ar 
to Helen, np mi be pt aS a nelag Helen. he a small 
her pannikin, and Jerry poured>on it 
dete aBlabes veneer ithe Kettles thé owater was 
| the crowd: shouted with admiration ;\ but 
ey didnot fail to observe thatcit was changed in’ colourya cir- 
cumstante wliich seemed to give’ rise‘to much comment: among 
them: —Qhe of the>-men who. was’ standing close to) them seized 
the ‘sugar, which*he was ‘about|to dispose ofiin some way, 
when the old woman snatched‘ it (away ‘from him, giving: him at 
the same time a sound ane which sheséemed to! be @ great 
tpdforiothe (nan town his healt, and oslunk: bavk 
“restored the bag toSerryis 
“Sar wondered wh th spore slapertertpibldsite rice be; an 
‘so powerful a’ control over the ¢ribey ‘and as 


dg oh sem ae sno td 


from 't olysbigslump vofosugar, atid’ re- 
sented - ~ — with much envaasdiny. <n esw orl w pelted 91 . 
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eoriated the black man’s back ; whoouttered:a:loud roar from the 
smart, uwhiech: was greeted. with the gateeey iaialennggets of — 


ao Phe old dady smelled at: the twlibtes stuff) ont thes.igave ther 
fiovinformation. She then handed iit ‘to ther native who «stood 
archer, ‘and he smelled it, and: handed ‘it: to the: next; whe 
ition tothe others, and so they all smelléd:it,| butvno one 
of them: 7 make anything of: it; and _ ee — ‘was 
fo verry. 
jo Jerry, then! took ‘another little. bit; whieh: an “pnt | inte ren 
mouth and ate; making signs to'the old woman toido thé same; 
but slieshook her head, and declined to make the’ experirhenit.! 
ot While \this examination. of the lump of isugar —s 
Helen had. been sipping her tea from. ; anmkiny an Sokins 
heribiscuit in the pee liquid; in which veleetionahe: Wis accom: 
panied byJeremiah. As soon as he had’ finished his! pannikin 
-‘Jerry-put into: itthe piece of eae <ms had» been 
submitted to the examination of the natives, and)pouréd omit 
somesof the boiling tea from the kettle.» He: then ded it to 
therseld: woman. 
t¢ The}old woman. took it; but as she took: hold 6f-ite-hy the 
imi, and:not by the handle, she burnt her:fingers;/and*let it fall 
tothe;ground; the hot liquid scalding the a several besides 
hér own; as it: was scattered about. N21 
quderry however poured her out another, cup; but as she: andl 
hot: take: hold, of it.a second time, he placed it on the ground 
byther:sideo:.She popped her finger -into ity but ‘soon: took 
| ee uttering a:cry of pain. , 
_ jsEhen a]l the. natives -w put.their fingers intis ity: to sty 
. ent; those who:tried it:first:unging on the others to 
_ try it also, and taunting: “the: backward | ones, especially ‘the 
oe for, theit stimidity:;:much in: the ‘sanie, way: as childien, 
Who. ve experienced am electri¢: shock, endeavour to pérsunde 
el to friel. the same: | Sensations ral 
Ba. Ghabiabdh, taethen tancieds eandiie nti 
the! natives) turned: their. attentionto the biscuit whieh 
.people: were stating,’ hn iderry, offered ‘sonte ofcit $0 
le native 0 was nearest torhimas> dorsi dtiw rod of 3¢ botaee 
okhe took itpand.as. uswal; fist: smelled {it}; atid passed 
a o; thé; others, by. all. of .whom atiwas) smelled-in turn; 
p etiel ithe would. taste: ita} See 
as ever td-examine the. contents: of, Jerry's! kna 3 
ae a authoritatively: sefakedsbjoaheiitids lady,: who? rose 
4 from ee eeene reand: spoke! some words to 't bied 
Bawa, me west; which hathan imimediate: upon 
5 " won % forthwith «retired »té (their separatborfiress 
is their spre ak winds: os [stnonmrgiq: od girzor rho: 
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uvlerb atid Jerry ‘also, on their parts, seeing’ that there was 
nevpeessul’ hansohuednded to them; dnd that the fate’ of them- 
selves and theit ‘valuables was postponed for some reason which 
thep‘coulll inotodivine; were inclined to’ rest; and ‘Helen en- 
deavouted> te! make>the ofd woman understand that ‘she was 
desirous ofiretiring to the ‘sleeping-place of the women, which 
she:bbserved! was/arranged by'a ‘fire apart, and at some ‘distance 
fromthe fires of the'men. - The old lady at last understood her 
nem catid :prepared*to conduct her to the female department of 
the encam t}> but first she’ called eae to _ men, and one 
ofithenr having appeared, she ‘said something to him, the mean- 
ing ofwhichwas evident from his behaviour ; for thenative at 
once. established himself in the immediate vicinity of Jeremiah, 
and lyingedown on:his' belly, watched him as’an intelligent dog 
does an article of rty that he has beén set’to' guard. 

«Phe lodke ofthe black fellow were by tio means ugreeable to 
Mr.) Silliman ¥ bat fatigue soon weighed him down so ‘heavily, 
that hesforgot natives and bushrangers and all, and’slept on the 
hate éatthi.asiifon a’ bed of down. Helen’ also dourted sleep, 
for the! sake ofthe’ strength which it would restore to ‘her; and 
in-eishort»time:the* whole of the party, with the exception of 
te aafen lia age watch over the prisoners, Were fast/asleep. For 

hours: ‘the two ‘prisoners ‘slept ‘profoundly; nor’ thought 
no ned of the new adventures’ which hit morrow was’ to 
bring forth. 
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could, beibestowed, than ever, we opine, belongedto the domestic 
namy, of; the Croix Blanche.|: It had, however: bther>uses, 
Saiaa tie ahall take occasion. to deseribe,as: we proceeds sini fiis 
_pQne evening, about a year after the restorationof ithe Bours 
hons, Dame Leroux, the stalwart and masculine landlady, was 
seated in her arm chair, dozing over the’ fire, asistout} ladies: are 
apt,to.do-upon occasion. A savoury steam, from, the,yeauldrom 
and castroles on the crook and three-legged iron. stand, denoted) 
that silent preparations were making for the last. meal.of:the day ; 
shile,a number, of knives, forks, metal platters and, dishes on 
the.table,, seemed. to. intimate that. several.parties were:about 
to pattake, of the supper. Madame Leroux,, however, :was :as 
yétionly,a passive observer of the scene; if she>slept not, :-her 
‘senses, were wrapped in thoughts far beyond any such sublunary 
comforts... Not so, however, the other occupant of) the :apart- 
ment.{..On the summit of the commode, at about five! feet) from 
the ground, sata little man, whose cogitations' were:evidently 
divided between the meal which offended his; nestrils;iand the: 
nan jgarment which he was engaged. in patching.) By the 
t.of ;a smal]]. candle, stuck for economy’s sake, in’ a bottle; 
the, little. tailor ply his needle with. a desperate: energy; 
which..was painful to look at. There was a fearful industry: 
about, the, man, which..was clearly unnatural, . His eye roved 
uneasily, about, as if he dreaded to. be caught: napping. Now 
he sniffed the savoury stew, which came like riot ei 
‘**Sabean odours from the spicy shore,” 
to his uneasy nostrilss---New: he eyed the dozing dame askance, 
and as if fancying her sleep feigned and counterfeit, stitched away 
at his work with double. perseverance. 

__ This silence had lasted’ about half an hour, when a girl, some 
_ seventeen years old,—a pretty brunette, with an intelligent and 
os ing countenance, entered the room, and touched the land- 
'_ ladyonthe shoulder. 

_ “Eh! what is it? Ah! it is you, Cecile.” 
“Tf you please, madame, two, travellers have entered the 
mblic room, who want to be accommodated with beds and 


-.«) They are better dressed than the customers: we:uswally 
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had apparently(just left the diligence. \- The first udvanced to the 
fire; seated himself:in the arm chair which Madame Leroux hail 
left, vacant, .cast,\aside::his:cloak, and drawing near the fire, ap- 
peared, determined» to: make himself. at :home ; ; while the other, 
with. somewhat/more of modesty, allowed Cecile to point him 
out, 4 stool, beside which he deposited his trifling baggage ; and 
then with aslightly retiring air, seated himself, and extending his 
hands, warmed them by the cheerful blaze which illumined the 
whole apartment. 

* Cecile,” said Madame Leroux, “‘let us have supper. Tell 
Leonard and Jules to come in.” 

Leonard-and. Jules, two habitual and hard drinkers, entered. 
Both| were young mechanics of the best class—good workmen ; 
who earned excellent wages, all spent in that house, where, 
being. countrymen, they lodged. When we add that both 
were suitors for the favour of Cecile, and both mauvais sujets 
of the; first, water, we have summed up all that was marked in 
their, characters. 

The. elder traveller eyed the pair with very little favour as 
they entered, while the young men took no particular notice of 
them....Madame Leroux, however, whose very best customers 
they were, received them most graciously.. They seated them- 
selves.one. on each side of the pretty waiting-maid:. One:chair 
still remained empty. 

** Fran onal “aaid Madame Leroux, severely, ‘haves you 
finished of: pantaloons 2” 

This, aoe was addressed»to the : little tailor; who al} the 
while sat perched:on the summit of the commode.» | 

‘* I have. one. stitch to meaner atida the tate ania alle antec 
meekness. | M 

*¢ Finish then.” origi ot ant aidd 4 

“« | have:finished.” i 

“Cecile, put the ste Frangois ¢: ban comeddwn.? 0} [! 

This, was said. with dignity ofia:quéeen.: The elder stranger 
scarcely endeavoured to restrain his laughter. 

[si:Monsieur , your, child 2”, ‘said he, with a) aioe of cavalier 
Sin” replied the dame, * the: imposing 

b m) mune mamner; 

“ Frangois is my husband.” woolen lide asw soso ai) 

imed: gravely. 


xassast: 


suppose, however, the. 
ing down your husband, is at al Teves you amtoi! 


» {S Coeile’is\-ai foundling, atleast: so. ranigois says," observed 
——— tartly. ‘wayeb ontoe 10} yssi202 qoy to siueselq 
rie shis;; Soabieeacen onion tty Sas 
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the: while imtent upon discussing the merits of their supper, in 
preference to amusing themselves with a scene which, unfor- 
tely for poor Francois Leroux, was of ‘nightly occurrence. 
adame; who had ever an eye to the main’ chance, and who, it 
willireadily be believed, ruled the roast in ‘that’ house, was in 
the habit: of every day making her husband, who: had. been bred 
witailot,; do»a certain amount of work; ere she allowed him to 
enjoy his: meals. The meek little man willingly acquiesced, 
for, except on rare occasions, it was painful for'him to rouse 
hiniself:...He now approached the table, and gliding into his 
seat, as if anxious not to be noticed, ate heartily of the food 
which) Cecile, with much kindness of manner placed before him. 

At; this; moment a porter entered the kitchen, with a’ large 
peviniontcan on his shoulder. 

if4Does Monsieur Amadis St. Barbe lodge here ?” he inquired, 
sobbing his hat. 

«bam that person,” said the elder stranger ; “take that box 
into my room, and there are forty sous for you. If you'please, 
Mademoiselle,” he added, observing that Cecile was about to 
shew)ithe way, “would you be kind enough to bring down the 
key:of:my bed-room ?” and his eye rested with a sneering look 
uponithe two mechanics. 

uidseonatd and Jules caught the sneer, but did not appear to 
_ consider it worthy of notice. The meal now proceeded without 
interruption, Cecile occupying a seat beside the younger 
stranger, that had been left vacant by Leonard, who had shifted 
nearer: to Jules to. whisper some remark concerning the sneer of 
Amadis. The latter; without taking the slightest notice of the 
two: mechanics, addressed himself to his compagnon de voyage. 

“It is curious, Monsieur le Comte,” he said, ** that we should 
both select this inn for a lodging.” 

“Not at all!” replied the quiet young man, who turned out 
after all to bea’ Count. ‘* You said you were going to the Croix 
a Liagreed to accompany you, having business near at 

and.” 
ssDhe: young: Count, upon whom all eyes were now curiously 
turned, had had his rank accidently betrayed’to his companion, 
- ‘the salutation of a mounted traveller passing the diligence. 
is name was still unknown. 

‘i have business very near at hand,” remarked the other, as 
ithe expected the young nobleman to enter ‘into some explana- 
tions. 

o4¢Indeed Y" said the: Count, then I suppose I'shall have the 
pleasure of your society for some days. 


afd shalbenjoy that/honour!” replied Amadis, biting his lip. 


-¥5 If youplease, ee agent eer segieen the Count, rising; 
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‘J would retire to my room for an hour, to rest myself after 
the, fatigues of the day.” 

» ‘<Francois,” exclaimed the dame, tartly, as Cecile hurried to 
open the door, ‘‘ shew the Count his room. Cecile, I shall want 
you. Iam going to Madame Fricours.” 

F is rose meekly, and accompanied the Count to his 
room. The door reached, the young man turned round, thanked 
his conductor, and said: 

{In an hour, I wish to speak to you privately. Mention this 
tonoone. August the ond, 1802.’ | 

The little man started, turned pale, and stood trembling at 
the head of the old rickety stairs) He would have answered 
the Count, but that individual had already entered his chamber, 
and closed the door. The landlord therefore descended the 
stairs, and with as much composure as he was able to muster, 
rejoined the company in the kitchen. Madame Leroux and 
Cecile were equipped for a journey. 

‘“‘ Francois,” said the wife severely, ‘“‘here are the keys. 
Don’t or run up any scores. Recollect, Jabot owes me twelve 
sous: he is not to be trusted a liard.” 

* Very good,” replied the little man meekly, his. pinched 
visage lightening up at the prospect of a few hours’ freedom. 
During his wife’s absence, the small man was very large in his 
own estimation. Accordingly, as soon as the landlady and her 
pretty companion had taken their departure, he rose, and walk- 
ing to the fire, addressed the stranger. 

“Is the country looking well?” he observed in somewhat of 
a dogmatic manner. ‘‘I have heard it is presenting a most 
promising appearance.” . 

‘It is,” said Amadis St. Barbe; and then leaning forward, 
he whispered, ‘“‘ I wish to speak with you privately. August the 
2nd, | Get rid of these two fellows.” } 

F is Leroux was petrified. His eyes wandered wildly 
round the room, as if fearful some horrid spectre was about to 
arise and confront him. By an effort, however, he regained his 
composure, and spoke, informing the men of his wish to be pri- 
vate. Leonard and Jules surlily remarked that they had no 
wish. to pry into secrets, and left the room. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


, : THE DEATH BED. - 
‘"Tar’ clock of the small’ town of we struck.’ It. was 
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ef one ef the children of luxury and wealth»*: fy a splendid 
chamber, hung with tapestry, and furnishedin ithe: most 
style,:was a bed on which lay ‘a man *beyond) the: mid- 
Sadie Pale, thm, ghastly, Death had set ats seal upon ‘him, 
and nature struggled vainly with the gtim’ and ghastly king. 
At was the Marquis of Liancourt, dying at:the age of fifty, a 
widower and all but childless, ‘Three years previous:he had awife 
and three children ; but the Marchioness and two sweet girls had 
dbéen:dead more than a year, while his only son—a boy ‘of five— 
was now in the hands of the physicians. ‘The grief. of the father 
had,been all along silent and stern, but the last blow over- 
whelmed him. He took to his bed, and now well knew: he 
should:rise no more, 
»if‘ Ldeserve it, I deserve it!” he cried in anguish, “I had no 
pity. for her: Heaven has none on me.” 
pe A servant entered on tiptoe, and cautiously approached his 
master, as if expecting to find him asleep. | 
of Well, Sir!” said the Marquis, sternly, his old vigour burn- 
ing, brightly for an instant, ‘‘ no equivocation ; no lies—How ‘is 
my son?” 
_ fef Alas! my lord,” said the servant hesitatingly, ‘‘ I fear the 
news will—” 
si‘ Speak, fool, idiot,’ cried the Marquis, rising by a mighty 
effort;,of the will to a sitting posture in his bed, “ How is my 
son?” 

“My Lord, the Count is dead.” 

\» Adhollow groan of anguish, a gleam of fierce horror, was all 
the dying man’s reply. 

Sir,” he said faintly, ‘“‘ despatch messengers at once for my 
eee nephew Amadis St. Barbe, and for the Count de Longue- 

@.” 

The servant obeyed, and in half an hour Monsieur Amadis 
was in the presence of theidying man. Monsieur Amadis could 
searcely, controul, a, lurking smile of satisfaction at: the ‘pros- 
pect, before him,.,All the children were: dead, his aunt >was 

Q more, and, doubtless the Marquis was about to make him 
enlesbain td; his ‘immense property. Approaching the bed, he 
he gazed an instant on.the, face of his relative, and then “ads 

d him. , 

“« My dear uncle,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how do you find yourself 
this evening ?” MIAH 

** Nearly dead, Sir,” said the Marquis harshly, ‘“‘ my son is 
dead already, as you areidoubtless happy to hear.” 

SY ” be an Amadis, somewhat shocked at the sick man’s 


(e# Bute’ Sit,” Contidtied ‘the Marqais, «all this will <vail you 
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nothing. I have another heir, Sir, as you will find; God has 
deserted me, because I deserted my first child.” 

“My uncle!” 

“No words,” he replied, “ look in the third drawer of my 
cabinet, you will find a packet there. You have it?” 

‘*T have, Sir.” 

‘‘ Well, then, in an hour after my death, or as soon as the 
coach passes through for Paris, take your seat therein—follow 
the directions contained in that packet, find my child—and if 
you win her favour, my fortune is yours. If not, I leave you— 
my blessing.” 

‘‘But, my uncle, I have no means of reaching Paris,” said 
Amadis, with a sneer on his lip that the old man saw not. 

‘In the same drawer you will find a purse; take that, and | 
now go.” 

Amadis obeyed his uncle’s directions, and left the room to 
seek a chamber which had been prepared for him. It was hours 
after, when the Young Count de Longueville entered the sick- 
room. The Marquis slept, and his nephew—the son of a favou- 
rite brother—seated himself by his bedside. In doing so he acci- 
dentally pushed against a chair. The noise woke the sleeper. 

‘Ah! Charles, my dear boy, you are come to see the old 
man before he dies. Now do not speak, but indulge an old 
man by answering a few questions. 

** Are you in love, or likely to be ?” 

** My uncle! such a question now?” 

‘You are then ?” said the old man bitterly. 

‘‘ No, uncle, I am not, nor am I likely to be; but why at 
such a time?” i 

‘Enough, my dear nephew; listen. I am not, I would fain 
hope, childless.” . 

“My uncle!” 

«You are surprised; but. hear me out. During the revolu- 
tion I married; my wife died, and I was left with a little girl. 
Concerned in a conspiracy against the government, I prepared 
for flight, but determined to leave my child behind me. Late 
at night, bleeding from wounds received in a conflict with the 
minions of authority, I sought one Frangois Leroux, to whom [| 
confided the girl, with certain instructions. I can explain no 
further. | of what has happened, I prepared two state- 


ments.. In the fourth drawer of yonder sécrétaire you will find 
ample instructions and explanations, which will. suffice, with my 
wall, made in ease ef the death of my second wife—whom as 
_ you. know I married abroad—to restore my daughter to her 


, zights.... Now, Charles, promise me, if you:can love the girl— 
ote otf certain of her existenee—will you wed her? She 
will be thy—very wealthy.” * ivi 
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“ My uncle, lam a Frenchman and a man of honour,” replied 
the Count; “if I can love your daughter, I will marry her; her 
dowry will not enter into the consideration.” 

The Marquis, who was becoming much exhausted, after giv- 
ing one or two more directions to Count Longueville, and 
requesting him to repair to Paris at day-break without commu- 
nicating with Amadis, from whom he was earnestly entreated 
to keep himself unknown, dismissed the young man with his 
blessing. 

Before dawn the old Marquis died, and the Count with 
Amadis St. Barbe were on their way to Paris, each utterly 
unknown to the other; the Count only discovering who his 
companion was on the arrival of his portmanteau at the inn. 


CHAPTER III. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Amapis St. Barse and Francois Leroux remained alone. 
The former had again seated himself in the arm-chair, while the 
little tailor stood by the fireside in silent expectation of what 
was to follow. The huge logs burnt cheerily, while the 
whole chamber was faintly illumined by them and a very poor 
lamp on the table. This St. Barbe drew near to him, and 
then taking a paper from his pocket, propounded a series of 
questions from, it appeared, this writing. 

“You are Francois Leroux, late tailor in the Alles des 
Veuves ?” 

“The same.” 

‘You remember the night of the second of August, 1802 2?” 

‘‘T shall never forget it.” 

“Why ?” 

“On that night,” replied the little man, approaching near 

to the questioner, ‘‘ I was seated in my porter’s lodge, when a 
man, all bloody, with a little girl in his arms, entered my room. 
one td saidhe. ‘Sir,’ said I. ‘ Here are a thousand francs 

‘and a little girl,’ he replied: ‘will you take charge of her and 

» bring her up well?’ Believe me if I was delighted or not! I was 
ready to leap out of my skin for joy: ‘ You shall have five 

b red every year,’ he continued. ‘ You are my man,’ I re- 

plied; and then he kissed the child, put it down, ‘and wént 
| Well, I resolved at once to leave my porter’s lodge, and, 

reas Monsieur had said, ‘bring her up respectable.’ I induced a 

Very worthy dame, who then kept this cabaret, to m me, 

T. do you see I did not know what to do witha girl); and here 

am.” 


é 
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“ And the money ?” 
“Good as the beds comes every year in a letter, with a 
oe to send an answer to M. de L. at the post-office, Chan- 
ti y 39 
** And the girl ?” 
ae You have seen her to-night—Cecile—and an excellent girl 
she is.’ 

“So making her a waitress in a tavern you call bringing her 
up respectable ?” 

“Oh, Cecile is too good for us; but Monsieur le Curé, to 
whom of course I have confessed all, he took pity on her, and 
every day she visits him; while Madame Briese—a good lady— 
has taught her to read and write. Reading is her vice.” 

**Come,” said Amadis, “ this looks well. And she has no 
idea of her true origin ?” 

** None—thinks every thing all right: though my wife takes 
leave to tell her, that though she may be my daughter, she is 
none of hers.” 

** Well, keep your counsel,” said Amadis, ‘and here are four 
louis for you. I shall tell the girl the whole myself. She 
must leave you.” 

** And my five hundred francs a year?” put in the tailor some- 
what anxiously. 

“Oh! he’s dead.” 

* What! M. L. ?” 

“Yes, and Cecile is now a countess in her own right, 
with a dowry of two millions!” 

The ex-tailor rose two inches, opened his eyes to the capacity 
of moderate pancakes, and almost gasping for breath, said—‘‘ two 
millions ?” 

** Yes ; and now that you know all, take care you breathe not 
a word of all this. I must proceed my own way.” 

** And the other one?” said the tailor, with a knowing wink 
upstairs. 

What other one ?” 

*¢ The Count.” 

“ What of him 2” said Amadis, rising hastily, “‘ have I a rival 
suitor ?” 

“Oh, nothing; I only thought you came together,” replied 
the tailor, a light breaking in upon him. And then he added 
2 eee “I see two of them. I shall get my money from 

** And now, Leriax;,” said Amadis, “I am going out for a 
stroll... When Cecile: returns, I -must have an interview with 
her.” 
co But,y Sir, my wifes ‘Medeiee Leroux, will: never: allow oy 
exclaimed the tailor with some anxiety. 
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Oh, say I am her father,—her grandfather, if you like. But 
see her | must.” 

Amadis St. Barbe with these words went out, and Francois 
remained alone. In his hands were the four louis. To secrete 
these from his wife was now his object, as, did they fall into 
her hands, his delight in obtaining possession of them would be 
utterly fruitless, He was engaged in this task, when the door 
from the passage opened and the Count entered. Francois, 
who was stooping, with his hand in an old boot, started to his 
feet. 

You are alone 2?” said De Longueville, mildly. 

** As you see, Monsieur le Comte.” 

** Tt is fortunate, as | wish a few moments’ conversation with 

ou.” 

** At your service, Monsieur le Comte.” 

De Longueville advanced to the table, seated himself, and 
reading from a paper, as Amadis St. Barbe had done, spoke— 

“You are Francois Leroux, late tailor in the Alles de 
Veuves ?” he said. 

** The very words of the other one,” muttered the tailor, ere he 
answered in the affirmative. ‘‘ What other one?” inquired the 
Count, raising his eyes from the paper. 

**'The man who came here with you.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Count, with a dark shade upon his 
brow. “I see he must be got out of the way, for,” he added to 
himself, ‘‘ a more dangerous and unprincipled man I know does 
not exist.” 

This interruption over, the Count pursued his interrogations ; 
and having satisfied himself that Cecile was the old Marquis’s 
daughter, was about to retire, when the unconscious Countess 
entered with Madame Leroux. De Longueville hesitated a 
moment, and then advancing towards the pair, 

. Madame,” he said, speaking to Cecile with profound respect, 
“‘T have the honour to acquaint you that your parentage, hitherto 
unknowja, is at length discovered.” 

«* What!” exclaimed Madame Leroux, loudly, “‘ismy Francois 
‘at last found out 2” | 

‘‘Hush” said the little man, sidling up to his huge wife, 
“Cecile is‘a lady, a Countess.” 
©» The young girl herself was so surprised, that at first she did 
not understand ; but the Count in a few words explained her 
true position to the wandering Cecile. Drawing a chair near 
cher, he detailed her father’s history and death. 

di Andis my father dead? have I no friend ?” exclaimed the 
bewildered girl. 

” 31 very true one,” whispered De Longueville, who now was 
quite willing to obey his uncle's command ; “it was your father's 
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wish and will that I should acquire a very dear right to call 
myself your friend.” 

“You, Monsieur! a Count! a peer of France!” again said the 
girl hysterically. 

a You forget, dear Madame, that you are yourself a Countess, 
and that to-morrow will see you installed in all the dignity 
and grandeur of the hotel de Edmenvtt.” 

Cecile made no reply, but sinking back on the old arm chair, 
to which the Count had led her, begged he would leave her alone, 
to collect her thoughts awhile. De Longueville fully compre- . 
hending her bewilderment, readily acquiesced, and retiring to his 
chamber, appeared no more that night. 

It was afew moments after his departure, ere the Leroux’s 
ventured to speak. They were struck dumb: that a real live 
Countess, wealthy, high born, and connected with the first fami- 
lies of France, should have been acting with them in the capacity 
of a waiting maid, was inconceivable ; while both felt anxious to 
secure her future goodwill—a matter of some doubt in’ the case 
of Dame Leroux, who had not always been a kind mistress. 
Leaving them to make the attempt, we pass to early dawn on 
the morrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 
' A NEW DISCOVERY. 


Ir was early dawn, and Francois Leroux, with the two drunken 
mechanics of the preceding evening, were assisting Madame 
Leroux in preparing for the morning meal. Neither the Count, 
the Countess, nor Amadis St. Barbe, was yet moving. Cecile 
would have come down as usual; but on the previous night the 
old Dame had insisted on her acting in no such unreasonable 
manner; and the heiress, smiling at the change, consented to lie 
in bed in the morning for the first time for years. Jules and 
‘Leonard, however, being particularly industrious that morning, 
she was not missed; and when, radiant with loveliness, and 
beaming with the consciousness of rank, wealth, and the pro- 
bable love of a handsome young nobleman, she came down, a 
breakfast awaited her, such as never before had been seen at the 
. Croix Blanche. 

** Good morning, Madame la Comtesse! I hope your ladyship 
has tt well,” sal the stout landlady, bustling up and offering 
a chaif.'. oa) : 

“Quite well,” said Cecile with a laugh, “but my good Ma- 
pros —— = gad eta agua You are both,” she 

, taking the han the worthy couple, .‘‘ my kind tutors, 
and. I shall never forget.the very fany, oe honed have-spent 


under your fostering care.” 
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*‘ Francois,” said the wife to him, with a husky voice, to hide 
a tear, ‘‘ go and call the gentlemen.” 

Francois, equally affected, skipped out of the room and ran 
quickly up stairs, followed by Jules. The two returned in an 
instant, followed by the young Count. 

“Murder! murder! robbery! oh! oh!” shouted the little 
tailor, who, pale asa sheet, and eyeing with horror a bloody 
knife, which Jules, scarcely less pale and trembling than himself, 
held in his hand, ‘‘ The gentleman up stairs has been murdered ! 
Oh, Monsieur Le Comte, how could you kill him, though he 
was hon rival !” 

“ Villain, what mean you,” said De Longueville, his eyes flash- 
ing fire, and his whole mien terrible with anger. Cecile stood 
petrified ; her hand was raised to her forehead, as if she only 
Inst understood some fatal truth. Leonard, on a whisper from 

ame Leroux, slipped away for the police. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the tailor, whose mental faculties appeared 
to have received a fatal blow, ‘I heard him say last night, he 
must be got out of the way! Oh! oh! 

“| did indeed,” exclaimed the young Count, biting his lips, 
‘‘and the words, as it has turned out, were unfortunate. But, 
my dear cousin, you cannot think me so base—” 

* Not a word! not a word to me!” she said, waving him off, 
‘murder has been done.” 

** And with Monsieur La Comte’s couteau de chasse” said Jules 
sneeringly, holding up the Count’s hunting-knife. 

— “ Which, scoundrel, I left last night lying on this table,” said 
De Longueville, bewildered. 

“True! true!” exclaimed Francois: “ but here are the police.” 

Four gendarmes with a commissary of police entered; the 
soldiers stood, two at each door. 

‘‘There stands the murderer,” cried Leonard, advancing. 

‘Sir, you are my prisoner,” said the commissary of police, 
laying his hand roughly on the young man’s arm. 

“‘ Take that,” exclaimed he, striking the officer on the hand 
with which he had seized him, “‘and learn to treat a peer of 
France with more respect. I am Charles Count de Longueville. 
Lead on!” 

The man, who now recognised the young nobleman, was 
about, in a crest-fallen manner, to hand over his prisoner to the 
soldiers, when Cecile spoke. 

“Stay,” she e claimed. “ Now I can speak. The Count is 
innocent. There stand the murderers,” pointing to Jules and 
Leonard. 

“And pray, my pretty girl, why is your word to be taken 
‘before that of an honest mechanic ?” 
“Speak with more'respect,” said she mildly; “I am Cecile, 
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Countess.of Liancourt.. Butif my word be doubted, look in the 
villains’ faces, and read the truth of what I assert.” 

Jules and Leonard had made a desperate attempt to escape, 
but captured, they made no defence. The Countess then gave 
her evidence, which the puzzled officer took down, with man 
demonstrations of regret for his mistake. It appeared, that sitting 
up in her room late, she had seen Leonard and Jules, towards 
morning, clamber out of a window, which she supposed, being 
that which they usually occupied, they were then leaving on one 
of their many wild expeditions she had often known them in 
the habit of indulging in. This caused her to take no parti- 
cular notice at the time, her thoughts being otherwise engaged. 
In the morning the murder brought the scene vividly to her 
recollection,.and-excited her suspicion of ‘the truth. 

We have little:more:to tell. Charles and Cecile were very 
soon one, and as;Countess of Longueville, the latter shewed 
herself, every way worthy of her rank. The Leroux were 
handsomely provided for by the young couple, while the mur- 
derers, were, equally carefully taken care of by the state. They 
expiated their crime—a crime instigated'as much by Amadis St. 
Barbe’s sneering manner, as by his gold—at the galleys, where 
they were sent for life. 

his is a true narrative, and related to me by the Count de 
Longueville, at Chantilly. 


MARCO BRANDI, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ PASCAL BRUNO.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SPEAKING MADONNA. 


In Calabria men count by earthquakes; and yet there are few 
more attached to their soil than the Calabrians... But thanks to 
the. consequences of these everyday convulsions of nature, not 
only have they. no ae but there are many men who 
know not their own name. Some child escapes, like Moses, from 
a destroyed village ; and if the barber who assisted at his birth, or 
the priest who baptized him, have not also escaped, there are no 
means of ascertaining anything about him. He collects perhaps 
some idea, here and there, on the point of his birth and family ; 
but his true age is that of the earthquake, his name that of the 
family . which adopts him. Maitre Adam,.one of our heroes, 
was a living example of this;somewhat strange fact. If our 
_readers would make acquaintance, with this estimable person, to 
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whom we would direct particular attention, let them cast their 
eyes upon the steep road leading from Nicotera to Monteleone. 
y will perceive, walking beneath the burning sun of August, 
a man of about five-and-fifty, clothed ina vest and breeches so 
lastered with paint, their colour was quite apocryphal. From 
fis pockets, instead of the usual knife, more peaceful instru- 
ments peeped out, in the form of a bundle of brushes and penc'ls 
of every kind; his belt, in lieu of pistols, contained a choice 
selection of those lively colours which all primitive people pre- 
fer to more deep tones; the gourd which hung from his shoul- 
ders contained no nectar of Lipari or Catanzavi, but gummed 
water, which served the double purpose of fixing his colours 
and quenching his thirst; while the cane on his shoulder, and 
which he carried in so formidable a manner like a carbine, was 
but that innocent implement in use among painters, and deno- 
minated a rest. Now this man, of athletic form, of such light 
and lively mind, of such joyous and careless look, was found 
onthe 2lst July, 1764, naked and ve a quarter of a 
league from the village of Maida, which had disappeared during 
the night, houses and inhabitants, like an accursed city struck 
by the anger of God. Picked up by peasants from Nicotera, 
who discovered him on the road-side, without being able to guess 
how he came there, he received from them, in consequence of 
the obscurity of his origin, the namewf The First Man. 

Young Adam, whose age dated consequently from the catas- 
trophe of 1764, which made him a year or eighteen months 
younger than he really was, had been destined by his adopted 
parents as the guardian of their sheep-flock—a most important 

st; wool, with wine and oil, furnishing the only riches of Cala- 
bria, He soon, however, made manifest how little he relished 
the pleasures of a pastoral life, so poetically sung by Theocritus. 
In lieu of this, however, he_had, like the Giotto, a great pro- 
pensity to draw figures of men, trees, and animals, on the sand 
and had he found open to him the atelier of a Cimabue, would 
have doubtless become a great painter. Unfortunately the 
master was, wanting to the scholar; study did not improve his 
natural talent, and young Adam remained a dauber. Circum- 
stances, however, raised him to some reputation. Adam had 
already won the title of maestro, by a multitude of sign-boards 
more or less picturesque, when the counter-revolution of 1798 
oceurred. Ferdinand and Caroline, driven out by French oc- 
cupation, retired to Sicily on board Nelson’s vessel; and fixing 
the seat of government at Palermo, abandoned Naples to Cham- 
pionnet, who had proclaimed the Parthenopian Republic. Unfor- 
tunately for the newly freed, the dethroned king and queen had 
-to‘advise them a resolute minister, the Cardinal Ruffo, who 
undertook to restore his legitimate monarch to the throne. He 
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accordingly landed in Calabria, and in the name of the Holy 
Faith rallied round him all those who had remained faithful to 
the old royalist principles, Five or six hundred men answered 
the first call; the audacious partisan considered the number 
quite sufficient, and as there was only wanting a banner round 
which to rally his soldiers, he summoned an artist to paint on 
his standard Our Lady of Mount Carmel, beneath whose pro- 
tection he had undertaken his enterprize. Adam was now in 
the flower of his age and the full vigour of his talent; he pre- 
sented himself with confidence before Ruffo, had the programme 
explained to him, and executed the required Madonna with so 
much promptitude and sentiment, that he satisfied at the same 
time the churchman and the warrior. The prelate-general in 
both capacities, promised him every thing spiritual and temporal 
which he could require. Adam demanded in the former instance 
his blessing, in the latter, the monopoly of painting, for ten 
leagues round, the Madonna, and souls in purgatory. ‘This 
double request, however ambitious it might appear to the by- 
standers, was instantly acceded to, and Ruffo, having reconquered 
the kingdom and recalled Ferdinand and Caroline to their 
throne, ees: who had done his best towards this great event, 
enjoyed without contest the privilege granted him in reward 
of his patriotism and fidelity. Those of our readers who have 
travelled in Italy, and witnessed the devotion of the Neapolitan 
and Calabrian peasants to these kind of paintings, will easily un- 
derstand of what importance it was to Maitre Adam. In effect, 
every convent which wanted to mend an old Madonna, or have a 
new one, was forced to call in aid his services. And as he was 
alone, Adam made conditions. 

Adam had carried on this trade about ten years, when Fra 
Barcelona, sacristan of Nicotera, came to him on the part of the 
prior, requiring him to restore a Madonna on the surface of an 
immense wall stretching out in front of the church; which had 
once been a worker of miracles, but which, in consequence of the 
neglect with which it had been treated, had been silent for ten 
years. ‘The motive which had induced the prior to think of 
this wise figure was the fright inspired in all Lower Calabria, 
by a certain bandit, Marco Brandi, who was moreover suspected 
of being in the neighbourhood, The wise men of Nicotera had 
therefore decided that something should be done for the Ma- 
donna, in order that the grateful Madonna might in return do 
something for evi . At the same time, for further secu- 
rity, an express ha n sent to the judge of Monteleone, 
infertning him of the state of things, sad requesting an escort 
of gendarmes. | | . 

Adam. set to work with thorough Christian ardour. By 
the aid of his. pencil, the face of the Madonna 'regained all its 
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freshness, its forehead its glory, and its clothes their colour. 
During the whole time he was at work, Adam had had round 
him cident of curious persons, whose sustained attention showed 
the great importance the village attached to the national work 
which was being accomplished before their eyes; and the paint- 
ing finished, every one had felicitated the painter, who replied 
to these compliments with quite artistic modesty, that he really 
did believe with his fellow citizens, that he had just completed 
his chef d’euvre. On his part, the judge of Monteleone had 
replied to the distressful cry of his peopie, so that Nicotera 
could not only count upon a temporal protection, but upon a 
spiritual one. In fact, no sooner arrived, but the gendarmes 
set to work, drove Marco Brandi from an excellent position, 
where he had already made all his arrangements to take up 
his winter quarters, dispersed his troops, and pursued the chief 
with such activity, that Marco Brandi, cut off between the town 
and the sbirri, had only time to rush into a little forest of ches- 
nuts which reached to the walls of the abbey garden. Imme- 
diately, by a movement as clever as it was rapid, the wood was 
surrounded, searched every where “‘ foulé en long, puis foulé en 
large,” but allin vain. Marco Brandi had disappeared. The 
wood was visited tree by tree and bush by bush, but all re- 
searches were without result, though not a tuft of grass was 
passed without the end of a bayonet being poked intoit. It 
was enough to raise a notion of there being magic in all this. 
Eight days passed without Marco Brandi being heard of. 
Nevertheless, as the danger was known to be imminent, the 
oo redoubled their vigilance, and the inhabitants their 
evotion. Never had any Madonna been prayed to and 
flattered like the Madonna of Maitre Adam. The richest 
female peasants of the neighbourhood had come and brought 
their earrings and their collars, which they fully intended to 
retake as soon as Marco Brandi was captured, but which they 
lent to it in the meantime. A lamp burnt night and day at her 
holy feet, and the care of this lamp was confided to a worthy 
woman, called Sister Martha, who every day went from door to 
door begging oil, and at eventide poured the result of her 
labour into the recipient lamp. This Sister Martha was a holy 
woman, who, like St. Theresa, had visions. For a day or two 
at a time, she would lie without moving on her bed. The 
doctor called it epilepsy; Fra Barcelona called it ecstacy. 
‘Now it happened, while matters were at this juncture, 
that Sister Martha had one of her habitual attacks, and was 
forty-eight hours without appearing in order to fulfil her 
functions. Such in Italy is the respect paid to the industrial 
rights of another, that no woman, however pious, dated to 
replace Sister Martha ; and that during three fourths of the time, 
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the oil being exhausted, the holy image remained without a 
light. It was towards the end of the second day—the night was 
coming on rapidly and gloomily—the Ave Maria, the last 
crepuscular song, had just risen to heaven—the streets were all 
deserted, and with the exception of a group of children playing 
in front of the Madonna, everybody was hurrying home— 
when suddenly a voice from out the niche of the Virgin was 
heard distinctly and sonorously speaking, and calling by name 
one of the little vagabonds who was nearest to her. The 
astonished children turned round. 

“‘ Paschariello!” said the voice again. 

“What seek you, Madonna?”’ said the child. 

‘Go tell Sister Martha,” continued the sound, ‘‘ that for two 
days she has forgotten to fill my lamp with oil.” 

aschariello needed not twice asking. J/ prit ses jambes a 

son cou, as the French have it, followed by all the children, 
erying Miracle! Miracle! He arrived covered with perspiration, 
pale and trembling, at Sister Martha's, at the moment when, 
after a lethargy of forty-eight hours, the holy woman had just 
regained her senses. Sister Martha listened to the child with 
every degree of attention, and gradually coming to her senses, 
declared that the Virgin had also appeared to her, and 
spoken in the same words heard by the children, The whole 
village now, in turn, cried Miracle! and Sister Martha, rising 
amid a torrent of acclamations, cries and chants, moved towards 
the holy image; Paschariello, become the object of general 
veneration, being carried in triumph on the shoulders of two 
vigorous Calabrians. Arrived near the image, the procession, 
acting on the advice of Sister Martha, stopped, singing the . 
litanies of the Virgin; and while, in order to take advantage of 
the circumstance, Fra Barcelona on the one side, and Adam on 
the other, made collections, the one for his convent, the other 
for himself, the elect woman approached the image alone, and 
held a dialogue with it. At the termination of this conver- 
sation, of which every one impatiently awaited the result, Sister 
Martha turned towards the auditors, and declared,.in the name 
of-the Madonna, that this latter had acknowledged she was 
somewhat vexed with the faith of the inhabitants of Nicotera, 
who had thought proper, to protect themselves against Marco 
Brandi, to call in the assistance.of a power so terrestrial as that 
of the gendarmerie. She refused altogether to have anything 
to dow such an alliance, declaring that the inhabitants must 
choose: between spiritual and temporal means; that they could 
not be'at the same: time for the gendarmerie and for the Girgin 


‘ergo, thiove present Werte to declare themselves. If they. were 
for the'gendarmerie; there was an end of the matter,she had 
néthing miore to say, not wishing to'foree any one'siconscience ; 
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but, nevertheless, she would leave the gendarmes to do all them- 
selves, and would be answerable for nothing. If, on the con- 
trary, they were for her, she undertook everything, and begged 
to state that, from that day, Marco Brandi should not be heard 
of for three years. The decision was unanimous. All cried 
« Viva la Madonna! Down with the Sbirri!” and the unhappy 
gendarmes, recalled from the various posts they had occupied 
for eight days, that night left for Monteleone, followed by the 
groans of the populace, who even proposed to stone them. 
The Madonna of Adam remained master of the field, and 
Marco Brandi was no more heard of. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE POST OFFICE. 


THE consequences of this miracle were most favourable to 
Adam, Sister Martha, and Paschariello, who acquired a great 


amount of popularity, while hundreds crowded from every part’ 


to gaze upon the wonderful picture. Fra Barcelona, jealous of 
the popularity of Adam, predicted this would not last, and his 
prediction was correct. Government began to suspect that 
devotion was not the only motive which induced so large a 
number of persons to obtain passports for Monteleone: and 
upon examination it was discovered that out of 12,000 pass- 
ports, 3000 had been taken out by Carbonari. It was in 1817. 
Europe had got used to revolutions; Ferdinand, who had not 
long returned from exile, had no inclination to go back. He, 
therefore, sent three thousand men to Monteleone, and three 
thousand to Tropeia; put Paschariello in prison, forced 
Sister Martha to enter a convent, and gave notice to the 
Madonna to perform no miracles without express permission. 
It was further whispered about by the gendarmerie, that Marco 
Brandi, in league with Sister Martha, had got up the whole 
comedy to deliver himself from the gendarmerie. Nobody 
believed this calumny ; but the Madonna suffered, and with the 
Madonna, Adam. A sentinel was placed before the image, 
prohibiting any congregation of more than three men. Adieu, 
therefore, to all collections. The convents, too, fearful of com- 
rs themselves, stopped all orders. Adam in vain 

wered his prices. It was useless; and very soon, to the great 
ttiumph of Fra Barcelona, Adam was without work. Had he 
been alone, he would have taken this change most philosophi- 
cally... But he had a wife, a son, and a daughter. As for his 
wife—-who, good, easy woman, was but an echo of his own 
thoughts—Adam feared little. Adam owed to Babalina to share 
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with her ‘his good and evil fortunes, and he religiously acquitted 
himself of his duties. As for his son, at a very early age he 
had taken a fancy to serve the king. At the end of eight years, 
during which he had served in the artillery, his intelligence and 
enthusiasm being considerable, he had reached the rank of 
corporal, and had added to his too-peaceful family name the 
more formidable and expressive one of Bombarda. From this 
quarter, therefore, Adam had no cause to trouble himself; his 
son grew tremendously beneath the shelter of a barracks, and 
under the gunpowder regimen, fed and clothed by the govern- 
ment, which kept him in garrison at Messina; requiring nothing 
in return for its three sous a-day but to appear decent at the 
morning and evening appel, and on more active occasions to cut 
away at the bandits round the town, with strong recommenda- 
tions to give as much as possible, and receive as little,—not in 
pity for their bodies, but in care of the uniforms. : 

But Gelsomina, his dear daughter, the model of his Ma- 
donnas! for whom in his visions he dreamed all the riches of 
earth and all the joys of heaven—Gelsomina, who had en- 
joyed that exciting life so much loved when possessed, and 
so regretted when not—Gelsomina, the fantastic, the wilful, 
the capricious child,—what could she do without her golden 
needles, without her pearl earrings and coral necklaces, which 
were the food of her pride! It was from her therefore that 
Adam concealed his misery. He was afraid, poor fellow! she - 
would consider his poverty a crime. He dreaded the day when 
his child should ask him for bread. Fanciful and wilful Gel- 
somina ! 

One day the girl suddenly intimated to her father that she 
desired to know some news of her brother Bombarda. The 
post-office was twenty miles off, but Adam now gave his wife 
what few pence he had to procure breakfast, and started. 
After a long and weary journey, he reached the town of Men- 
teleone, and began to climb the steep street which leads to 
the post-office. Having reached it within a few steps, he halted, 
took off with one hand his Greek cap, while with the other he 
scratched his bald head. He was in deep contemplation. At 
the end of a few moments, however, a ray of genius illumined 
the forehead of the artist, a joyous twinkle shone in his eyes, 
while a smile of conscious superiority. contracted his lips. He 
raised his head like one who’ feels that. this.world is the pro- 
perty of the strong and the cunning; and, advancing rapidly, 
twisting his; redicap in his fingers, caught hold. of the bars 
of ep pervetintenas two hands,... . , 
waite do. you, want ?” said an official, poking, his, spectacles 
above big noseviois ni saomis omoo of litgu -yew ais hoses, 

‘§ Have,you not.a letter,’ replied; the other.in.a honied yoice, 
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* from Messina, addressed to M. Adam, painter, of Nicotera.” 

« Yes.” 

‘* Would you be kind enough to read it to me? for one must 
be a scholar to make out such pot-hooks.” 

“ With pleasure, my good man,” replied the clerk, who re- 
cognized the Michael Angelo of Calabria. ‘“‘ It is doubtless 
from your son, Corporal Bombarda.” 

« Ah, the dear child!” 

« Not such bad writing, though,” said the clerk, ‘ and I'll 
read it like print. Listen.” 

Adam nodded. ) 

** My dear father—” 

* Excellent boy !” 


** My dear father.—We have enjoyed here such an earth- 
quake, that had it lasted but five minutes longer, we should all 
have been in paradise—from which Heaven preserve us! I have 
fought like a lion against the robbers of Messina—no better than 
those of Calabria. I cut two in pieces only yesterday. I have 
obtained leave of absence for six weeks: I am coming to spend 
the time with you. Expect me therefore, even if you do not 
receive this letter, and put by for me your blessing, and some 
of those Parma figs which you know I love so much. 

“* Your affectionate son, 
** BoMBARDA.” 


* Thank you, sir,” said Adam, ‘‘ that is all I wanted to know. 
When I have any money I will call for the letter.” 


CHAPTER III. 


FRA BARCELONA. 


Apam was far away before the postmaster could recover his 
surprise. A happy old man was Adam.. On seeing him go by, 
Singing an old ‘song and swinging his rest, many a rich man 
‘ight have envied his joyousness. ‘‘ Dio!” said he, * I am 
predestinated to be lucky. I have talents disputed by none. I 
have a son as brave as Judas Maccabeeus. 1 have a dauchter 
lovely and pure. All I love will be in my arms to-morrow. Hue 
glad Gelsomina will be, and with what an appetite will we sup 
‘to-night !” 
“©These last words brought a recollection to the mind of Adam. 
He remembered that his last penny had been given to procure his 
‘wife and child ‘a breakfast. Sadly and slowly the old man now 

ursued his way, until he came almost in sight of his home, 
‘when he sat down by a wall, which in earlier days would have 
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snared him fons pistnnsy ¢ mee lores enpwsh forthe Last Judy. 


ment: He remain s state some time, absorbed jn thought, 
MER PARRA e heard his name. called out in a;familiar voice. 
~ He raise ead and discerned Fra Barcelona and his donkey, 


, ing en ing expedition toa neighbouring, village. 
SARE fr REESE SIRES mo, * a arenes LEY Are 
we dreaming of some subject for a picture,—-eh, my, good man?” 
« { Alas, no!” zeplied. the poor painter, “Iam warm,)1am 
tired, atid I seated myself'in order to rest awhile.” . 

‘¢ But what a splendid wall..you have here! said. the saeris- 
tan, “‘ how well it would suit a Madonna!” : 

e artist, sighed. : 

Yes, I understand,” continued Fra Barcelona, ‘‘:the time 
is passed, is it not so? and the Madonna no longer performs. mi- 
eae ‘Ah, if you had lived like me in the. midst; of, them, 
ou, would understand what Madonnas are. ) Cava; ,ca;vient ! 
Tere es a little philosophy, that is all,” 

. © All very fine, muttered the old man, ‘you breakfasted 
orning, and will sup this evening.” vee 


this 1 
Adam, replied Fra Barcelona in a protecting style, “)L.am 
not a great painter. I seek not glory. I confide in Divine Pro- 
yidence.; I am only a poor saeristan ; and here is my. ass, a) poor 
ass only! But neither I nor my. ass have ever wanted any thing, 
thanks to St. Franicis.” a 


With these, words Fra Barcelona started his donkey and pro- 


ceeded oh his journey in search,of the good provender, which, 
he rightly said,, never failed him, through the influence of .St. 
Francis on the.pdpular mind, Again Adam teflected deeply, 
but this time to some purpose, His eyes,were fixed on, the wall 
At length he rose: the hint of Fra Bareelond was not given in 
vain, He had composed a painting ;. it mowsremained_ to. .be 
executed. Now Adam’ opened his gourd—drew. from. his 
porket: pencils and brushes —stepped POSEN aHH to measure the 
pence space—then again advancing, dashed: off the, sketch, 


in ten minutes was complete. ron Bcd, 
ot MAMA Aon ams Dunes one 19 the garmenia oh 3 Fxen- 
iwhile flames‘reachesl up, to its knens, ity, back was 


. ; ’ | d Jig th, « 
wit 


cand wad iat complete when Pia Besos, 


it 
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“ T say,” continued Fra Barcelona, whose rage increased, ‘‘ that 
is my portrait.” | | 

“You think so?” said the artist, giving additional likeness 
by a line. 

“What! do I think so? I do more than that. I am sure of 
it.” 

“ You are wrong.” 

‘“‘T say I am not: if myass could speak, he would say so too.” 

The ass brayed. 

* Listen!” said the sacristan, ‘‘ you hear.” 

‘So much the better. You are now convinced J can paint 
likenesses. You doubted it before. See how genius has its 
revenge.” 

‘ But,” continued the sacristan, more and more uncomfort- 
able, “ what is your object ?” 

“The fact is, I find burning the dead of no use; I shall in fu- 
ture place living men in purgatory. Itmay perhaps pay better. 
But do not complain, as I might very cate have placed you in 
a warmer place, whence no masses would have removed you.” 

“Very true,” said the miserable sacristan, “ very true! 
But cannot we settle this business ?” 

** Certainly,” said the artist, “I have no doubt in the course 
of —s days the peasants will release you, you who are so 
po ar.” . 

A dash here so contorted the mouth of the sufferer, that Fra 
Barcelona shuddered from head to foot. 

‘Very true, again,” said the poor sacristan, “ but after doing 
80, will they entertain the same respect for me ?” 

*‘T don’t know, but I will shorten the affair as much as possi- 
ble. To-morrow I will begin my collection.” 

- “But,” said Fra Barcelona, in a timid voice, * cannot we 
arrange this affair ourselves?” 

“T fancy it rather difficult,” said the old man, shaking his 
head. ‘A soul can only be taken out of purgatory by masses 
and alms.” ) 

_*€ As to the masses, that is my affair,” said the sacristan. 

“* But the alms are mine,” replied Adam, “and as you can 

neither buy nor sell, nor possess silver or gold, I think it will be 

difficult for us to come to a settlement.” es 

"Why so?” exclaimed the sacristan, “there are things as 
tious as silver and gold.” ? rane | 

aii Well, let ps ved Wha they are,”..said Adam, for the, first 
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‘* We will marry her gratis.” 
( 4 Very: godd-bit not enough.” 
- You have a son a soldier?” 
Ge corpo! | 1"? 
“Never mind that. In his profession there are constant 
oe and his soul may suffer.” 
‘cof Alast very true; that often troubles me,” ) 
“Well, we will give him indulgence, which will diene pre- 
serve him: in grace.” 
‘That is tempting. After?” 
ied ‘AXoware not young, Adam.” 
soy dh am fifty-five, or thereabout.” 
“Tt is an age at which one cannot expect a long life before 


as? 
" Our days are the Lord's.” 
soy aw Now you may dié at any moment.” 
“T will bury you. in a holy frock, I will light six candies 
round your bier, and I will watch over you myself—a thing I 
nesene,” +. 
“That last offer waitin me, and I will consent.» But 
es my. wife had:sent me to lay.in provisions, and I have wasted 
‘the time in painting, you will not objeet to give: me: half ithe 
core your: donkey.” 
»icffDen't: mention it,” said the sacristan, glad to get out of 
ul sary at: so.cheap a rate: take, it, and choose: the very 


Then itnis settled,” seid shclem; giving his hand to the Fran- 


cisean.. 
»4Take it all,” efied: Fra Barcelona ia his iahslaones 
sof Come,” said. Adam, rubbing» his: fresco outwith} :a sigh, 
f° ere is: lost, but my ee wall —_ atisn 
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Adam searched his pockets. 

“‘ There, you have lost it!” said the wilful child; stamping her 
foot. ‘* That is the way you always dot” | 

“Don’t scold me,” said the oldman. “ It is notmy fault.” 
ias*4But when does he come?” . 

‘T can't say exactly. I don’t recollect the date.” ) 

“You don’t'recollect the date! oh, for shame, father! I won't 
_kiss you.” | 

“Then I am to have no thanks for so longa journey of tén 
miles to please you 2” 

“Forgive me, father!” said the young girl; again putting her 
arms round his neck. ‘I am a wicked child, but f love ‘you 
swell; believe me.” 

The old man took the head of his Nina between his two hands, 
and began to cry with joy, gazing at her all the while. : 

* And I, then, I then don’t love you, I suppose, Go! you 
will never know what you cost to me. I had to day painted 
emynbest picture ; bah! don’t say a word about it.” =§" 
| off Well, and then ?” 1 

“Nothing! I am hungry: go help your mother’ prepare 
isupper.” 
oo/Phe old man’s hunger was nowise surprising; he had not 
seaten’sinee the previous day. 

The young girl hastened to join her mother, and before long 
iit was announced that supper was ready. Meanwhile a terrific 
ystorm’ had ‘burst over the valley—one of those grand and mag- 

nificent thunder storms which are the sublimities of Calabrian 
-seeriery. © The grand sight presented by nature, had made 
Adam at first forget that he had not eaten for twenty-four 
hours ; but when the door was shut, and he found himself in pre- 
‘Sence‘of his supper, his imagination descended to more terres- 
trial matters..: The: old Babilana had done her best;‘and ‘it 
is very likely the prior’s table that evening was less comfortable 
than that of his painter in ordinary, so that’ Adam, who was a 
happy mixture of mind and matter, forgot what was going on 
without, to think wholly of what was passing within. Beneath 
his sensations of gastronomical satisfaction were certain linger- 
- sing regrets for his destroyed fresco, and .afear that Bombarda 
Lout in the, storm; but at the first. glass of wine that passed 
s,at the first mouthful he tasted, he gave his whole atten- 
on to the business before him. | teu Wy tse 
Still the thunder . approached nearer .and _nearer,.and gave 
ampoy nes te. °n¢.9f there. enuthern, saualle whieh mpek be Fat £0 

e@ understood. The windhad lowered, and, now again scoured 
the earth as if about to tear every thing.up by the roots. Avery 
now and then the poor hut, shaken by the gusts, abled pm the 

. roof to the as na and Gilsomina, putting down her glass 
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and knife, trembled with alarm. Suddenly a bright flash, fol- 
lowed by a report so near as to seem above their heads, was 
heard. 

‘¢Thunder4” cried Adam. 

*¢ Thunder!” said Babalina. 

‘It is not thunder,” said the girl. 

. aA the: same time a fitful gust of wind shook the hut; the 
roof groaned, the shutters cracked, Adam himself began to be 
afraid, and Gelsomina gave forth ashriek which seemed answered. 
Atthis moment the door flew open; and a man pale, without 
hat, covered with blood, rushed in. 

“Tam Marco Brandi. Save me.’ 

At this appeal, at this cry of ein from Marco Brandi, 
Adam forgot the tempest, and believing the robber pursued 
closely, stretched out his hand and drew him towards the 
chamber prepared for his son. The bandit leaped forward with 
that rapid instinct of preservation, which seizes at a coup d’awil 
what there is to fear and what there is to hope. He saw that 
there was little to fear, and all to hope. This vision passed so 
rapidly before the eyes of the spectators, that they could 
amie believe it true, had not the open door very clearly 


manifested the entrance of the robber. . By the light given by 
a flash, a troop.of horsemen were discovered galloping along the 
road leading to Nicotera:from:the hills... Gelsomina immediately 


shut the door; for rapid.as had been the bandit’s entrance and 
. concealment, she had. had quite time enough to notice that he 
was a handsome young man of five-and-twenty, who by his 
i = shewed that he gave way to numbers and not to 
ut to do this, the poor girl had used her whole strength, 
and she nearly fainted.. Anew incident revived the attention 
of the whole family. 
Another troop, com osed of footmen, now approached the 
SM oleae and. Adam, ,listened.,to. the.sound of their 
with anxiety, as they.were approaching. Presently they 
halt ted at the door, dguicotuibial: one struck; with bis gun, | 
“Who knecks-?”; said:Maitre| Adams: 
n,” replied a voice. a pes 
o-asks?” met os 
Rs A r devil who will be dead Defoe hg ssh Nicote ra, 


if-you have not a a 
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* He has been a emick ets His bandit, Marco 
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THE ELEMENTS.--AN ODE. 


 My“child!” murmured Babalina. 

Adam opened the door. 

The gendarmes brought in the bleeding youth. 

“Have you seen a young man,” said one of the sbitri, * about 
five and twenty, with long black hair and whiskers, and who 
was wounded? He is the assassin of your son.” 

. »A-smile of vengeance rose in the father’s lips, butan ee 
glance from Gilsomina restrained him. 

‘¢] have seen no one,” he said. 

va\nd. taking his son in his arms, he placed him in a room 
opposite that containing Marco Brandi. 
( To be concluded next month.) 





THE ELEMENTS.—AN ODE. 


Hark! from their peaceful rest 
The avenging Four arise ! 
| In the superstitious breast 
m7 Horror heaves prophetic sighs. 
ar The palm that fain would spread 
oH To the clouds her crested head, 
—" Like the willow, shall bow her haughty plume ; 
C The proud monarch with his train, © 
bas Like the lowliest shepherd swam, 
onl Shall tremble at the ministers of doom ! 


4 They come, arrayed in might, 

Bee The arm’‘d thunder-bolts of Heaven ! 

es While they mingle in the fight, ° 
Massive rocks apart are riven ! 


, Karth’s quaking billowy graves 
— Rival Ocean's ‘swelling waves, 
HOOF 'O © To'her highlands the mountain- “surges tower’ 
Yous ¥ And Air's hurricane is drown'd) rw ease 
As the flames with crackling sound — oti si 


Laugh like fiends’ o'er the: victims _— devour. 


With their terrible career 
- Who intrepidly can cope ? ot oi 
Virtue that knows not fear, ei Es 
And Despair that knows not hope ! cect Ties 5 
_ Oh! triumph of the good ! a 
They thro’ whirlwind, fire and flood © i asd sH™ 
Ap nt courage and constancy om alee OMB T 
-betstiesd Ay cand theyowillsmilese ishbude soimoalaD 
With a firm unblenching liens: isdtst yor .neqQO * 
_Rawov y oct Whemthe elements with nature shall expired red ood 
Exgeanor Darpy. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE WATERS. 
By the Author. of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ The Cathedral Bell,” $e. 


Ir, from the gorgeous Sun, more genial rays, 

To warm_and cheer humanity, unite ; 
His Sister-regent of the skies displays 

A more suggestive, soul- -communing light— 
In’ this, the mystical and vast we trace ; 
In that, ‘a‘festal joy for all our race. « 
Forth on the fancy’s musings! o'er the sea, 

The Moon creates a causeway with her beams, 
Capacious in its shining pageantry, 

And broad, and firm, tho’ undulous, it seems ; 
Awe creeps upon us as the distance blends, 

oo Peon cold, with space that never ends ; 

our thoughts as it chasten’d and subdued. 

The flesh is weak to grasp the spheral solitude. 


Lo! moonlight on the waters—where, congeal’d, | 
‘The Frost-king piles them for his crystal halls, 
And dwells on peaks whose whiteness.is reveal’d 
‘) 711 Tn light that daunts the gazer, yet enthralls. 
- Up, giddy mortal ! up the dazzling steeps, 


And shiver, like the sprites whom Dante shrin’d 
In Ice; 'an avalanche. beneath thee sweeps !|— 
The valleys shriek—Jlook upward, not behind ; 
The. fascination of the headlong mass 
Might snatch thee.after.—Onward,. upward. pass ; 
A shadow grows colossal, midst the range 
eos, OVOR against, thee on thy slipp'ry height; 
And, when thou mov'st, it moves—how ghastly strange 
is spectre on the Snows, trac’d darkly to the Ses 


cchan the scone, and wandering hill and dale; 
| Enemilder’ aduieonue thereat * a 
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THE BRIDE'S RESCUE. 


A TALE OF THE PAWNEE PICTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ENCHANTED ROCK,” ‘TRARPER'S. BRIDE,” ETC 


On the banks of the Great Red River, separating ‘Texas from 
_ the United States, is situated, some considerable distance above 
the Washita, a village of the Pawnee Picts. A more picturesque 
and striking scene was, perhaps, never presented upon that 
wilderness of sublimity. The wigwams were situated on a 
narrow plain, its dimensions being circumscribed by the huge 
mountains of rock that rose in the rear. In shape they slightly 
differed from the ordinary Indian lodge, having at the summit 
of the usual dome roof, a chimney giving them much the appear- 
ance of lime-kilns. They were, moreover, fashioned of prairie 
grass, thatched over long poles, causing some affinity in look to 
straw beehives. The village was approached from the river by 
a road between the well-cultivated corn-fields of the tribe—fields 
fenced as carefully as any more civilized appurtenances.. Behind 
the wigwams, which were profusely scattered over the plain, rose 
the rugged hills above alluded to, naked, barren, aiid gloomy, 
even in their somewhat imposing grandeur. The Pawnee Picts 
are a powerful and numerous tribe, possessing many arts, and 
habits which raise them high above their state neighbours. 
Agriculture is by far the most important, and this they carry to 
so high, a~state, as to. possess vast fields of maize, pumpkins, 
melons, beans, and squashes. , | ] 

About twelve years: ago this great tribe was ruled by 
Watarasharo, and under his. guidance the Tow-ee-aghe—for so 
they call themselves—became the most dreaded of nearly every 
race bordering. .on the-Red River, their. power, being much en- 
hanced by an altiance with the Kioways and Wicos; aswell as 
with the great and-warlike-race of the Comanchees. > Shyseroka 
was the chief second im command, as great: in the battle4ield as 
was his superior in the council hall: ‘Fhe two: braves were, as_ 
is not always the case between rival’great’men; bosom friends ; 
and having from boyhood entertained this feeling ‘were desirous 
of cementing their long-tried® feelings ‘by’ ati ‘allfatice.” From 
childhood, therefore, She-de-a, or’ ge, Had been the in- 

iy the ght 
‘is, In general, the 


14: 
"tended wife of the Sift Cloud, the tbriiér 
Poo! i React *Watarasharo: ” 
rule when such designs are entertained ‘by two.‘elderlytpersons, 
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with a view :to>their own mutual satisfaction, that the young 
people) should otake! a» corresponding dislike one to the other. 
Soéatds dlmost éversin romance, the writers of which, requiring 
difficilt: positions: to! be overcome, find this a very useful event. 
We, however) who; are recording a legend of the wild prairie, 
have not «the ‘satisfaction of having so useful a circumstance to 
extend: oursimple story, On the contrary, from their youngest 
days, ‘the ed husband and wife learned to love one another, 
and, strange to/say,in contradiction to received Indian customs, 
joined ‘together ‘in the dance, the ball play, and the race. Wild 
Sage looked -u the Swift Cloud ever as her husband, and 
fondly, iandiliees gave up to him the full richness of a woman's 
ove. 
At length the lovers came of an age when, according to Indian 
received notions, it was fitting for them to marry, and due pre- 
arations ‘were made for the eventful occasion. Wild Sage had 
Gana ajpretty woman, both in form and feature, and though 
very dark;/had ‘a pleasing and agreeable expression. Clothed in 
her plain costume, with long black hair floating over her bare 
shoulders, she would have beets admired even amongst the fair 
maidens of Europe. ‘The Swift Cloud was a handsome warrior, 
though,)as usual with ‘his tribe, of somewhat: heavy figure. It 
was, however, now the season when the buffaloes were expected 
to appear, and their arrival being delayed, much scarcity reigned 
in-ithestribe.:> Their stores of dry ‘meat were exhausted. In 
vain the ‘young men; headed by the Swift Cloud, scoured the 
whole country round ; not one of the much-wished-for animals 
was to be seen, . 
oA sseoutwas stationed on the very summit of the Mountain 
of «Rocks ‘to:herald the glad tidings, ‘and his keen eye wandered 
from‘ hour to hour over the'vast plains. One morning, soon after 
dawn, he gave’the weleome signal, the importance of which can 
only: be understood, when-we reflect that) the buffalo is to the 
Indian; all that’ sheep, and cattle: are ‘tous, with the additional 
cirewumstante! of: being: wild and uncertain ‘in their: movements. 
Hastily: did ate Fea ‘men “prepare—mounting their: horses, 
stzinging-theip bows, filling their quivers, and casting off every 
” <Their-bright spears:received new polish, 
too, from being er) a ons, eeend pone shen away went the 
oung ees ift’ Cloud at.their:head, flying over the 
blnfisy veedesing the .stream;:and «darting® across thes gieaaeBalty 
. he 


| b<Gladness» and rejoicing; wow’ reigned: in- ‘the 
Pawnee village} for>famine:had:been, and now ‘abundance 
lapespensass cwithin ‘their :reach. °(Daneing andcfeasting - 
on yet-remained, testified theirdelight) in which ‘old: and 

yoong; / men-and> women, vequally’-joimeds > Wilds Sage had» 
watched she: lover with aw-anxious® eye! leave! the village; and. 
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wishing to be the first to herald his return, hadiiclimbedte thew 
summit of a pile of straw, stacked at the entrance of the camp 
For‘hours nothing caught :her eye, but atiength a-wild: shriek- 
from her agonized lips stayed the round of rejoicing, and» all’ 
arese.. A single mounted warrior had just: passed:the edge of. 
the bluff bank, on the opposite side of the river; flying ‘for his 
life;aud then another and another came hastening-on, urgmg 
their steeds to the utmost, and goading them mercilessly, in 
their downward flight towards the river. As they gained the 
village, their bleeding wounds, their consternation, and ) the 
alisence of some dozen of their company, told the tale) of their 
_ disaster.. Their hereditary foes, the Sioux, had assumed, the 
disguise of buffaloes grazing on a distant plain, which, whem 
reached by the hunters, they found deserted... From)a:neigh- 
bouring ravine, however, came riding, on fresh and. unbreathed 
horses, a band of more than a hundred Sioux. Taken unawares; 
the:Pawnee Picts fought for a moment, but being)overpowered 
by:mumbers, soon fled, leaving some dozen dead or wounded on 
the.field. Among these was the Swift Cloud. 


«Dire was the consternation of the tribe ; women and children 


screamed, and ran to hide themselves, while the grim and excited»: 


‘wairiors congregated together, and soon issued on the:plain.a 
véry cloud of cavalry, still leaving enough to defend the village. 
Deep: and. silent was the grief of Wild Sage. A. few days 
before, her marriage ; and. her husband was eitheridead, or\a pri-: 
sonér amid the lodges of the ruthless Sioux, reserved:for tortures 
and: torments, which were worse to think of even than the most 
sure evidence of his death. But Wild Sage as yet gave not way 
to.overwhelming sorrow. There was still hope, and she clung ‘to 
thisdarling feeling with a tenacity which gave life. and-anima- 


tion} whereelse would have been; utter despondency. Towards: 
evening the warriors returned, bearing with them two prisoners, 
one!ian} aged, ithe other. a: youthful warrior; the father, having: 
béen:taken: in a vainyattempt to: save hisison, who was wounded. | 
Wild-Sage rushed to meet the returning group, and. her: whole'» 
bearing asked! the: question- that was bursting from: her lips; | and 


yetishe spoke itnot.... Her father gazed tenderly. on. her for: ia; 
moment, and then the-stern feelings of a warrior: assumed» the 
Masientyiey yvsaws aod } mse 

Alicouncil was summoned, : before which. the,prisoners, were 
carticdste learn the fate which awaited them. . Before; however, 
anyidecision had: been: promulgated;,,emboldened by; love, Wild 
Sageistepped forward, and add 


Jledmed any! othing: of ibis fate.; Wild» Sage. fell: back amid) a 
mabrnur-of comiiseration. even. from, that, stern: assembly cof, 
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ssing her father,|| asked‘ for, the‘! 
Swift: Clouds: Neither the nor cians ‘Warriors .present had « 


warriors;.fsshe sdid;se; hers eyedighted on; the: countenance of» 
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the: i ro gin ‘Sioux: prisoner, where lurked a. smile of derision. 


S him, and, exclaimed, ‘‘ Dog of a 
Sioux,: ekheeta toe is the bravest.of the brave, the Swift. Cloud of the 
Pawnee Picts?) »‘‘ Swift Cloud is a squaw ; his lance was as a 
reed; he fellnot, he isa prisoner with my people. But would my 
sister save him?” At the ex oe of my life, thou lying Sioux ;” 

‘* Give me freedom; and itshall bedone. Wagh!" said the Sioux 
warrior'eoldly! The Wild Sage, no sound of disapproval being 
heard, continued-her colloquy: ‘‘And if the Pawnee warriors 
give a horseand bow: to thee, what proof have they that.thou art 
not askulking wolf?’ ‘An aged hemlock dwells with them; its 
life will answer for the truth of the young sapling.” ‘‘And does 
the Sioux wolf ask! nothing but his own life to render back that 
of the Swift Cloud?” asked the girl, with something of tremour 
in her! tones, ‘for has the wolf the cunning of a fox, and does 
he seek moré than life for life?” ‘‘ The Fox. of the Sioux will 
mate with the Wild Sage of the Pawnees.” A murmur of fury 
at 'this.audacious proposition ran through the assembly, but in- 
opetian subsided:; ‘Phe Wild Sage, her bosom heaving and. her 
fire, continued: ‘* Will the Fox not be content with 
ont ik and that of the aged Hemlock?” . ‘‘ I have said,” 

nae od the Sioux, falling back and folding his arms. 
Brothers,” said the Wild Sage, turning towards her people, 
‘ the Swift: Cload is gone. The Manitou has veiled his face 
fromvhim,! and! he has fallen into the pit of the hunter. _.He is 
not'a chief} but he is the son of a.great chief; his life is dear .to 
histribe; he is very brave, his arrow stands..on.the isammit.of. 
the leaping rock, the rock of mountains; his feat has been there, 
= can see it. A girl speaks, and speaks strong; but her heart is 
yand speaks fast. _Whatis agirl’s life to a warrior’s. Swift 
fe the! rd of Wild Sage ; :she owl save him!” . With these 
words the excited girl:relapsed inte silence, when, after a, mo- 
mien t's pause, her father'spoke. ‘f Willa Pawnee girl mate with 
theoFex of: the Sioux?” »‘ LD have :said,”,. ‘seplied:; Wild Sage, 
tthe dife:of:-ai girl‘is siothing: to,'a warrior.”’, ;A. solemn. silence 
ensited,y when the chief of the» tribe, the, aged. father of Swift 
Gloud, roses‘ es "isaid he; ff-aPawnee girl is dear te-her 
and; her woies has sounded, sweet.) The: 

Sieedopiahen, to' live: or die.” ( Wild: Sage isaid, no more, but: 
obanenabe écreléaséd victim {to follow hex; left.the,eouncil 
chamber. Thopled cau es (Sioux companion, left the 
ee. te Sit lode on the Fox obtaining the \life.and. 
liberty! of the: Pawnee: gitl waste» give 

freely to-be the pwhosd father was also 
then ‘to ‘be! releaseds 0 Wedlociinctind etieees 


_ 
place between them erithe e the-foranth doxa.th 
et eae ares ae wy ony theplin 
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THE BRIDE'S RESCUE. 


attheir feet. The warrior then proudly dashed ‘forward, ‘and 
entéred'the circle of wigwams amid the plaudits and rejoicings 
of his: companions, who little expected even to see him return 
alive, much less with so fair a prisoner. ‘After receiving many 
friendly congratulations, the Fox turned towards his own lodge, 
and‘ there placed the silent maiden under the charge of «hi 
favorite ‘wife. This done, he stalked from the wigwam. 
fhe Sioux squaw was young and fair, and knowing at 
orice''the fate of the Pawnee prisoner, viewed -her» intru~ 
sion with dread. With womanly ‘tenderness, however, : she 
erideavoured to sooth her sadness, and to learn’ its cause. 
But on this subject Wild Sage was silent, simply expressing 
her dislike to a union with the Fox, her heart being given 
to’another. It is very doubtful, if the latter proviso had not 
Ween mentioned as a reason for disliking an union with the 
Fox, but that the Sioux wife would have felt hurt: at any 
woman not being Neen to become the squaw of so great a 
warrior; as it was, 
ote’ who was no willing rival, and long ere the husband re- 
tarnéd,' a good understanding had been established between 
these two young and a It was late ere the Fox 
entered the wigwam, and the Wild Sage at once questioned 
himj°** The Swift Cloud lives, but at break of day:my people 
will'see how a Pawnee warrior can weep.” Disko gttliothe 
seer at her tribe, She-de-a replied: ‘‘ Does a Fox betray his 
word; or will his cunning set the young hope of his tribe 
free?” << I have said,” continued the Sioux, “the fair rose 
of the Pawnees will follow, and see that the word of the Fox 
is‘stire as his arrow.” 
Wild: Sage; an anxious fire gleaming im her eye, rose and. 
fellowed' the warrior out into’the silent camp. All was still; 
the‘turbulent spirits of the Dahcotahs were hushed to rest; the: 
watch-dogs ‘slumbered near’ the fires; taught to disregard alk 
ids save those emanating’ from without, or from) persons: 
teritig ‘the confines of the wigwams. | With a: beating heart, 
andewith thoughts whieh’ were’ ofa mingled and anxious cha» 
ravter; the wil ‘Sage followed her guide. She:was about to! save) 
thé life of her affianced husband by’a sacrifice’to which ‘death: 


liad!’ been preferable 3 ‘but the heart-of the Pawnee! Pictomaiden’ - 


Kiewono® hesitation, it fluttered not: in doubt ‘of herselfy but 
froin fear that their ‘attempt would ‘fail.’ At length they ap- 
ached~ the, wigwam which contained the: prisoner! Two 
en at the centrancey0o Withw: sight of; this, 
thes Fax sonvealed “the girl whereishe: could seewithout being: 
seen; Phis done; the ruthless: Dahcotah approachedand sheathed: 
his dagger,” quick as lightning, in the besoms-of' his two. coun~ 
wyaen:'? The Wild! Sage could scarce believe her-eyes; andva 
low exclamation of horror and surprise burst from her lips. A 
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owever, it increased her desire to console: 
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groan of anguish at, her side made her turn, A young Sioux 
girl was by her, sent by the wife of, the Fox to watch her hus. 
band’s movements. Before, however, a word could pass, Swift 
Cloud came forth, and after a few words of gratitude to his 
reserver, hurried from the camp, eager to rejoin his bride, 
Little did the joyful warrior think, as he caught and bestrode 
one of the horses of his enemies, and galloped furiously. over 
the plain, that every step took him further and further from 
his beloved. 

The Fox and Wild Sage, the latter silent and wrapped in 
deep thought, turned towards the former’s wigwam, not how- 
ever before the ruthless Daheotah had intimated his intention 
of wedding his prize on the morrow at early dawn. The girl 
replied not, following her captor without a word, while the 
Sioux girl had disappeared ere the Fox was aware of her presence. 
But little rest did She-de-a have that night. Toward morning, 
however, slumber overcame her for an instant, and then she 
was rudely awoke by yells and cries from all parts of the tribe. 
Waking She-de-a, and bidding her follow him, the. Fox hurried 
to the centre of the village, whither the bodies of the murdered 
Sioux youths had been borne. To the horror of Wild Sage, 
and the unfeigned surprise of the Fox, the Swift Cloud was 
in the midst, tied to a stake, with some dozen furious hags 
dancing round him the frightful dance of death, while. he stood 
without moving a muscle, a slight smile of contempt curling 
upon his lips. Order being at length restored, the chiefs as- 
sembled in a half circle, ait sat down with their faces, toward 
the prisoner. Then rose the principal warrior of the tribe, and 
addressing his people in stern and terrible terms, recapitulated 
the facts as they seemed clearly presented to them, and asked 
if any torments could be teo great for him,who; had thus trea- 
cherously slain two of the most promising warriors of the tribe— 


: 


one his own,son, Silently and solemnly—all, including, the Fox, 
(who still promised Wild Sage to deliver him) gave their verdict, 
which was death, after awful torments, to the. Pawnee. warrior, 
who, equally stern with his foes, spoke not a word... An-expla- 
nation would have argued fear of death, and Indian stoicism 
forbade its being given. 

At this moment _a.youngDahcotah.girl-burst through the 
throng. It was the sister of one of the youths, the daughter 
of the great chief of the tribe. Approaching the bodies, she 
uncovered the face! of her dead VERN and ther tured toward 
the Pawnee. To revile andj ‘taunt:joie who had so deeply in- 
jured her, would have been an Indian custom honoured by all 
around. But the girlodid nothinguof athe kind. Suddenly 


~~ darting back amid the girls, she seized Wild by. the hand, 
and drew her, erésh ante wor, badehev over ‘Even 
he could not restraiti' one glance ‘Of Surprise?" Thé Sidux git” 
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however now spoke, and said; ‘“‘ My brother is gone to the 
happy hunting grounds of his people. It.is good, but not sent 
by a Pawnee Pict. My brother was too brave, too great a 
warrior to be killed by bound foe. No! A snake, a crawling 
snake, a black-foot dog, who has painted his face, and called 
himself a Daheotah, slew my brother!” Deep silence reigned, 
and in few words the Sioux girl related all that we have already 
given. Admiration at the devotion of Wild Sage was soon the 
redominant feeling, until the girl, in withering and bitter ac- 
cent, described the murder of his people by the f ox. She then 
added, that having witnessed the ruthless deed, and the escape 
of Swift Cloud, she had awoke several young men, who pur- 
sued and overtook the flying prsioner. This ab had done that 
nothing might be wanting to prove her tale, and that her tribe 
ost shew their admiration ofthe heroism even of a Pawnee 
the Fox was seized. His bloody knife was another witness 
yainist him, and the chief of his tribe rose: ‘ My daughter 
sars the form of a girl, but her heart is that of a warrior. 
fe has done well. The Daheotahs are great braves; they can 
see'good even in an enemy. The child of the Pawnees has 
come to the camp of her enemies; she trusted a cowardly snake, 
but she shall find that she is among men. The child of the 
Wniees came empty handed; she shall go back full. All is 
before her, let her choose.” Wild Sage thanked her foes in 
céful and earnest tones, and claimed at once her admiring and 
atéful lover, who himself addressed the Daheotahs, and ad- 
d that the tribes should hence forth hunt together, and war 
“more. His proffer was accepted, and an escort forthwith 
departed ‘to take him and _ his rejoicing bribe back to their 
astonished people. Great were the festivities that ensued, and 
in a week further, the Pawnees and Sioux met to celebrate, by 
dafi¢es and’ other ceremonies, the marriage of Wild Sage and 
Swift’ Cloud. “The Fox’ was not present, having been thrust 
: ignominy from the tribe, his wife alone following and com- 
16: 
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ff Creaté him not,” ‘said the Angel of Righteousness ; “ he 
will be ‘unjust towards his brethren, and will deal hardly and 
cruelly towards those that are weaker than he.” 

‘‘ Create him not,” said the Angel of Peace; ‘‘ he will fatten 
the earth ‘withthe blood of his fellow-men, and the first-born of 
his - will slay his brother.” 

He »will: profane thy sanctuary with falsehood,” said the 
aa of Tenth ‘even aongh thou shouldest stamp thine own 
likeriessthe seal of loyalty—upon his countenance.” 

And as they spake, Mercy, the youngest, dearest child of 
the Eternal Father, came near to his throne, and embraced 
his knees, and said,— 

“Create him, Father, in thine own image, a favorite child of 

thy goodness. Should all thy servants forsake him, yet will not 
Iforsake him ; but I will be with him in love, and turn even 
his errors’ to good. I will make the heart of the weak-one 
compassionate, and turn him in pity towards those ‘that’ are 
weaker. , If. he wanders from the path of Peace and Truth—if 
he sind: inst Righteousness and Justice—the fruits of’ his 
ss. shall lead: him: back again, and thus in love improve 


The Father. of Men created mn a weak and erring creature ; 
buteven ‘in ‘his’ errors, a pupil of. his Father’s goodness—a son 
of Mercy—~son of a love, = never forsakes him, but ever 
chastens improves. 

Remember, thine origin, O man, if thou art merciless 
and unjust. Of all God's attributes, it was Mercy alone that 
called thee:into being, and: Pity and Love nursed thee on their 


paternal bosoms. 


THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 


Deep in the midnight “that preceded the festival of Spring, 
at mith the first two sons of the human race were to bring a 
thank-offering tothe! Creatdr, their imiother saw in slee 
wondrous dream. The white roses, which her younger son a 
planted» around «his altar, -were changed to blood-stained roses, 
and: more »blown, such as she had never before seen. She 
tried) to :pluck»them;! but they withered. beneath her touch. 
‘Upon the altar, whereon milk alone was the: principal: offering, 
now’ lay:a ‘bi lamb:: Voices: of lamentation: were heard 
around; one Yoice “of; despair, till at-last: all died 
“idk wibodbentatea ;ssuely as) she had, never heard: before. 
eer a beautiful p lay: before epemanehastitel: even 

O ‘poith, .and.:-upon andexad,in: the 
lnepanbatcaainensti shepherd elad incwhite. 5-Ehecred. roses 
were iin ‘his hair; and sin his hiatid: tre shelds-e chatp, iffgm witch 
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4hose tones of melody came forth. He turned :affeetionately 
towards her—began to approach—and vanished... With him 
vanished the dream. : 

q9jAnd as the mother awoke, she saw the day-dawn red and 
tblood-like ; and she went forth with a heavy heart to the festival 
of the thank-offering. 

aj! The- brothers brought their offerings;—and their parents re- 
turned homeward. But at evening their younger son came not 
back. Full of anxiety, the mother sought for him, and found 
ionly his scattered and mournful herd. He himself Jay. all 
bloody by the altar; the roses were stained with his blood, and 
the agonizing voice of Cain rang loud from a neighbouring 
icavern. f 

tonSenseless she sank upon the corpse of her son, anda second 
‘time the vision appeared to her. The shepherd, whom she saw 
dmothat new paradise, was her son. The red roses: were :in -his 
chair; sweet tones resounded from. his harp; and: he sweetly 
isang to her, “‘ Look upward to the stars in heaven ;' my weeping 
another, look upward. Behold yon glittering chariot there ; it 
bearsus to other plains, to a more beauteous. Paradise; than 
thou in Eden sawest; where the blood-stained rose of innocence 
more fully blooms, and sighs are changed to sounds of melody.” 
aoeLhe vision disappeared; and Eve arose with new strength 
from ‘the pallid corpse of her son. And on the morrow, when 
she had bedewed him with her tears, and erowned him with the 
xoses of the altar, his father and mother buried him by the. altar 
‘efihis God, in the light of a beauteous day-dawn. And oft at 
midnight sat they by his grave, and gazed toward heaven, 
upwards to the high-moving chariot of stars, and sought their 
shepherd there. 
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.2o#mEsco (so-called from its being painted on a prepared stusep 
while fresh plastered and wet) is undoubtedly the most: masterly 
of;all modes: for mural:adornment. The Greeks mtroduced 
itcamong the. Romans, and most of the ancient: freseoes.and 
entaustics were the work of the former—as those of Pompéeii:and 
_ Herculaneum. In various parts of Italy, ancient frescoes have 
been!» brought :to° light ; and: Vasari ‘says, that:«such ‘was «the 
beauty.and :freshness-of the baths of Titus when «first: dpened, 
state: sand Giovanni da! Udine, whoshad:cdme! ‘to see 
them,!remained for some time transfixed withamazemente >» | 
doPhe sight .ofsthese frescoes led at once to: the execution of 
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pie, und. thé magnificent ‘arabesques and ornamental 
tiivedes, ‘which ‘have ee so justly admited. It was from 
Giovatmi’s observitig the ornaments in stucco and relievo in the 
Therma; ‘that he invented the mode of casting from moulds in 
the “manner ‘of “the shh ue, with calcined marble and marble 
dust. Uunitil’ this; castings were made of chalk; lime, and 
bitumen, boiled together, and poured into the moulds while 
hot. ‘ 

“Giovanni also adopted the method that Bramante had dis- 
eovered, of casting architectural mouldings in lime and pozzo- 
latia. “The relievos and ornaments came out satisfactorily in 
this manner as to impression, but not sufficiently white. He 
afterwards succeeded in imitating the antique, by the substitu- 
tidn of marble dust for pozzolana. 

Among the advantages jof fresco for mural decoration are, 
the absence of glare, with exceeding purity and freshness of 
colour. Fresco, reflecting instead of absorbing light, ‘renders 
it particularly beautiful by candle-light, though’ its bland 
mellowness of tone is at all times very charming. | 

By the practice of this svitirdile mode of painting, the 
artist will soon lay aside the lesser excellences required in oil, 
as they would not be called for, and indeed cannot be exercised 
init; the firmness of touch and celerity necessary for complet- 
ing the part ae for the day, with a constant reference 
to the effect of the whole, will prove to the painter that more 
beauty is caused by simple colour, more grandeur by preserving 
the flow of outline, the vigour and general character of the 
subject, than by attending to tints, glazings, and all the intri- 
cacies of oil. al colour should remain unbroken by various 
hues ; and the chiaro-scuro in fresco seems amply to supply the 
want of variety of tints. To manage fresco well, requires a 
aaa in large subjects, after which the painter may success- 

y. treat small ones; but the material is so adapted for an 
ample area, that its beauty and facility of manipulation are 
much lost in very circumscribed limits. 

“In oil there are certain allurements—as transparency, depth, 

and richness, which, though totally without the grand essentials 

lease, and form the principal excellence of pictures 

mendation. Not so in fresco; knowledge or 

be obvious; there is no evading anatomy, 

x ression; these are indispensable, and on this 

ceount fresco is eminently calculated to form great designers. 

__ fhe principal works of ehube hatte maste nn ~ 

3 _ the : observes, ** are justly considere 
cathe preateot efforts srt'which thé world Gin(boast” °” 
13 _ aes 9 "Giulié "Rom no,” S i ¢ 
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inent..in fresco, and far surpass, in this anaterial, their, pic, 
See GL Pili siingly because. the former developed, the oe 
munciples., The, Germans, in our .own times, have advanced 
the same, practice, and have acquired, within. a very 
years, fame throughout Europe. They excel in drawi 
1 design, but, which is quite enigmatical,. have selecte 
panes and Perugino for their models, instead of the unaffected 
grandeur of the Roman school. Still the adoption of fresco 
cannot, fail to,enlarge the taste of the Germans. There are, 
even now, proofs of extraordinary excellence to be seen among 
_them by rising artists, whose genius is overlooked in the present 
unsound gusto founded upon early art. 

Re large mural works, the palm must be awarded to fresco 
by unprejudiced and intelligent minds. The beauty of this 
medium is so chaste, its tones so purely historic, and so void of 
any.meretricious admixture, that, though its pretensions. are 
not;,as numerous as oil, its qualities for the grand style are 
infinitely superior. 

‘Encaustic is one of the most ancient methods of painting 
teeorded by the Greeks; but, from the fact of their disagree- 

ent as to its origin (for they impute to different painters its 

covery), it, would be vain in our time even to assign the 
period. of its introduction, though it might probably have been. 
iggested aby the mordant painting of the Egyptians... It 
eriyed itstname (évexavce) from the materials being prepared by 
te... It was used for tabular and mural works, and combined 
the lucid properties of fresco with much of the richness of oil, 
and, like. the former, reflected light. 

»from the speculations on encaustic painting, a variety of 
es have been, discovered, and partially adopted; but, among 
icting opinions, the real process of the ancients has pro- 
aly been overlooked, and no other of.equal value substituted, 
ount Caylus was..one,of the, most active movers.of | the 

arch... On, a premium: being, offered by, the, Royal Academy 

of Inscriptions at Paris for am encaustic, that should meet with 

ipprobation. of that body, several modes were, proposed jby 

candidates, Count Caylus, Cochin, and, See Two. 

,the; discoveries. were. approyed;. but resolved. into one,.as it 

was. thought that.. the, conjunction would render the .medium 
DOTECHE sd 

says, that. ‘‘there . were, anctently..two .ways of 

g.in the encaustic style-—on. tablets of wax, andon ivory, 

¢,.cestrum, or ,engraver’s. burnin... When vessels: began to 

ad a utd ppethoe. war. adopitcntiat of medina, nan 

by fire, and. laying \jt,on with a pencil ;\a kind of painting that 

oppeutt. Hp the sun, and stand the actiom of salt water 

in a ee ag 
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Of. encaustic varnish, .as applied to walls painted in fresco, 
with the colour of minium (or vermilion) Pliny says, ‘‘ When 
the wall is well dried, let the best punic wax, liquefied with 
oil and ina heated state, be laid on with a hog’s-hair brush; 
then let it be heated a second time, by applying blackened or 
charred gall-nuts till the wax begins to melt; afterwards let it 
be reduced to the proper consistency by means of candles.” 

From these rather vague directions, it is probable that the 
medium for painting was the same as Pliny so minutely de- 
scribes for the varnish; and, though he only mentions wax, it 
may be in the way we speak of painting in oil, which is not 
oil alone, though any one ignorant of the process might easily 
suppose this to be the case, from no other ingredient being 
named. Wax, alone, suddenly chills, and offers no facility 
whatever for the pencil. It is true, Lanzi gives an account of 
a Florentine painter who used colours mixed with wax heated 
over. a fire, the canvas also being heated by another fire at the 
back; but this could not have been the system of the Greeks, 
whose encaustics were on walls as well as tablets. Wax tem- 
pered with oil, is, no doubt, the medium; this works easily in 
an impasto, and produces an exact imitation of the ancient 
encaustic. ‘lhe colours were ground with the wax, on a heated 
stone, as represented in a picture at Pompeii, where the attend- 
ant of an artist in the studio is grinding colours on a slab with 
a fire under it. 

Almost every colour was employed in encaustic; and the 
durability of the Greek encaustic must have been great, as it 
resisted the sun’s rays, the wind, and the salt of the sea. 

TEMPERA is the most ancient of all the modes. of painting, 

and was common among the Egyptian3, as may be seen in their 
antiquities preserved at the British Museum. From. then, it 
was doubtless brought into use among the Greeks, to whom 
the tempera, paintings at. Pompeii are imputed. The scenery 
forthe Greek drama may have been painted in the aquazzo, or 
common, size, which Vitruvius, mentions as in ordinary use for 
dry, stuccoes. | ) 
.oFrom),occasional remarks. by the ancient writers, there is 
little, doubt'that pictures were sometimes painted in a descrip- 
tion ;of tempera, and varnished.. The story of the sponge 
thrown against a picture by Protogenes, and producing the 
effect of foam on. the horse’s mouth, appears to favour the sup- 
position: andthe -brown harmonizing varnish of \Apelles may 
haye been .the) encaustic. varnish used over an exquisite kind of 
tempera; in the same manner as over fresco, for the preservation 
of. minium, 54: supsan il need ead s1ed 

In,the: first ages of; Christianity,, tempera was much practised 
-by Greek, painters, whose! medium» was’ very opowerful and 
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brilliant, as is obvious from many of their works: still extant in 
various parts of Italy. During the dark ages, tempera, after- 
wards varnished, seems to have been almost the only mode of 
painting. The gallery at Florence contains some early Greek 
pictures of this description, which are of interest from their 
being in the style that was first imitated by the Italians on the 
revival of art by Cimabue and Giotto. Considerable excellence 
was acquired in this medium by the early masters, but it 
attained its great elevation in the Cartoons of Raffaelle. 

The Greek medium, and manner of applying it, as afterwards 
learnt by the Italians, is detailed by Vasari, and is as follows :— 
*€ Rosso di uovo (yolk of egg) is beaten up with some of the 
milky juice that issues from the tender twigs of the fig-tree. 
The colours having been ground in water, are used with this 
mixture. Gum water is necessary for occasional glazings. In 
painting blue draperies, size is better than yolk of egg, as the 
latter is apt to tinge the blue.” Juice from the fig-tree could 
not, however, easily be obtained in England, neither is it essen- 
tial: yolk of egg, beaten up with water, answers admirably, 
provided parchment size and a little drying oil are mixed with 
the white. This tempera possesses the valuable property of 
retaining its colour the same as when first laid on; which is the 
ease with no other. The usual kind of tempera looks very 
meagre when dry, and becomes considerably lighter; besides 
which, it does not admit of repeated touchings. ‘The uovo me- 
dium will receive high finish, and may be either employed 
opaquely, or semi-transparently. 

In the Colonna Palace at Rome, there are several fine land- 
scapes by Gaspar Poussin, 4 uovo; and in the different collec- 
tions throughont Europe, tempera pictures may be found, which 
have been painted as designs for fresco. 

Ort is the most. beautiful and powerful medium ever dis- 
covered for tabular pictures of moderate dimensions, the solidity 
of colour, combined with transparency, rendering it a charming 
mode of painting; and for small subjects, animals, landscapes, 
domestic scenes, and portraits, it is unequalled. To the colourist 
at is justly valuable, as by it he can indulge in all the magic 
of:tint; hence the preference of it to fresco by the Venetians, 
who, in the latter, not only show feebleness of drawing, but even 
want of coleur. | 
g/With the “decadenza” of art, when national dignity faded 
‘before splendour of private individuals, freseo was little’ used, 
‘oil painting prevailed, and easel and cabinet pictures were trea- 
_ sured ™P: to the exclusion of high art, and almost to its extine- 

tion: there has been little, consequently, in the palaces’ ‘and 
‘public buildings of Europe during the last two centuries worthy 
ithe appellation of the grand style. The richness of oil, ‘as 
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seen on a small scale, becomes black, ponderous, and unintelli- 
gine on an extensive area. The ceiling, by Rubens, at White- 
iall, is an example of this; the effect originally was, no doubt, 
clear and discernible, but it isso no longer. Age, which gives 
richness to moderate-sized works, causes ultimate obscurity in 
those that are very large. In the course of a few years, the de- 
corations of the Louvre, though painted in light, will inevitably 
become heavy. The glare of varnish is another great and in- 
superable obstruction to the beauty of mural oil painting. Por- 
tions only can be seen at one time, and these at certain angles 
of vision, and thus the sublimity of a subject is destroyed. Oil 
colour is also subversive of architectural grandeur, and by arti- 
ficial light it is dark and gloomy. The best works on a large 
scale, not in fresco or encaustic, are those of Paul Veronese, but 
he painted often in a fine description of tempera, glazed in oil. 
a The Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee,” at Paris, and a com- 
partment of the ceiling at Versailles, are examples of this kind ; 
they have all the clearness of tempera, and the richness of vil, 
without its blackness. This master’s works, therefore, possess 
a superiority over oleaginous pictures generally. 

In conclusion, oil painting is no more calculated for mural 
decoration, than fresco is for tabular or easel pictures. Kach 
mode possesses intrinsic excellence, and is admirable in its re- 
spective and legitimate sphere. 


THE: NEW TIMON.* 


Tuis is truly a magnificent poem, ‘and can be treated with no 
cold yoice of criticism... In. sentiment it is noble and lofty, 
ure and elevating; its accents fall like manna on the heart. 
e have already spoken of the earlier portions, but the Third 
and Fourth Parts now before us fill our minds with surprise and 
gratification. There is then a living poet—one who may with 
pride and glory sign his name to his production, ay, with as 
much pride and glory as Byron... ‘‘'The New Timon’”’ will bear 
comparison with any one of the poetic.tales. of that great poet ; 
and we say advisedly, justice willnot be done to this noble work 


* “The New Timon,”. Parts IIl..and IV... London. Colburn. 
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of genius, if lasting fame be not granted to its author. Its 
periods fall with a thrill on the soul; they rouse the inactive 
mind; they teach it; they ennoble it; and this done, genius 
must be at work. Yes: a great poet is at length before the 
world. Jealousy, mean and contemptible, may pass it over 
in silence; other poets may, from pure vexation, crush the 
voice of praise; but the world will read and feel, and “ The 
New Timon” will become a standard study beside Byron, and 
above Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Tenysson, and the host 
of rhymers of the age. With rare exceptions, this is not a poetic 
age. We have few poets. Milnes is graceful; Reade is classical, 
elegant and agreeable; J. Jones writes perhaps the best sonnets 
of any man living; Frances Brown is graceful; but we want one 
who, like the author of ‘The New Timon,” grapples nobly 
with great and sublime theories, and speaks out. He has done 
so. Let him have his reward. The Third Part opens with an 
interview between Morvale, Lucy, and Calantha. Lucy sings a 
sweet song. Its influence is great. [page 108]. 


‘“‘So gaze met gaze, 
And heart saw heart, translucid through the rays. 
In that electric link we do but prove 
The power by which the wheels of glory move ; 
One same, harmonious, universal law, 
Atom to atom, star to star, can draw, 
And heart to heart ! swift, darts, as from the sun 
The strong attraction, and the charm is done! 
Whoe’er thou art, look back, when on thy tame 
Expanse of life first flashed love’s heavenly flame, 
And own the date the holy kaleed took 
Rose from the worship kindled in. a. look,” 


They love, and 


“ Coy as the violet shrinking from the sun, 
The blush of virgin youth first woo'd and won, 
And scarce less holy from the vulgar ear 
The tone thus trembles, but with noble fear.” 


‘(The consequences of this love are told. The change in the 
feelings of both is admirably sketched. 


_ “ Charmed from his lonely woods and brooding mind, 
And bound by one to union with his kind, 
No more the wild man thirsted for the waste, 
No more mid joy, a joyless one misplaced; 
‘S00 “His very form assumed unwonted grace, 
*: 900 And bliss gave more than beauty to his face. 
dt0W Let but delighted thought from all things cull 
Sweet food and fair—hiving the beautiful, 
And lo! the form shall brighten with the soul! 
The gods bloom only by joy’s nectar’ bowl? 
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Bright as Apollo, when his toils were done, 

Shone in Heaven’s court Alemena’s rugged son, 
But not till Hebe, the ambrosial bride, 

Poured to the parched lips the numortal golden tide ! 
Nor deem it strange that Lucy failed to trace 

In that dark grandeur, but the birth’s disgrace, 
And Europe’s ban on Earth’s primeval race. 

Were she less pure, less harmless, less the child, 
Not on the savage had the soft one smiled. 

Even as the young Venetian loved the Moor, 

Pity refines to reverence in the pure. 

Touched with a finer sense, its eye surveys 

The mine where wastes appal the common gaze ; 
Love in such hearts, like some sweet poet, where 
Round it the Homely dwells, invents the Fair: 
To rudest forms its own bright splendour given, 
It shapes the seraph and creates the heaven. 

And both were children of this world of ours, 
Maiden and savage! the same mountain flowers, 
Not trimmed in gardens, not exchanged their hues 
Fresh from the natural sun, and hardy dews, 

For the sick fragrance, and the delicate dies 
Which art calls forth by walling out the skies! 
So children both, each seemed to have forgot 

How poor the maid’s, how rich the lover's lot ; 
Ne’er did the ignorant Indian pause in fear 

Lest friends should pity, and lest foes should sneer. 
“What will the world say ?” question safe and sage ! 
The parrot’s world should be his gilded cage; 

But fly, frank wilding, with free wings unfurled: 
Where thy mate carols—there behold thy world.” 


The description of their happiness, their communion, is admi- 
rable. They are all joy, all delight; but the waking is terrible. 
All mystery is cleared up—Arden is Lucy’s father, and the 
lover who has caused all Calantha’s misery. After the latter’s 
death, the following passage occurs. - [p. 139] :— 


“ Yes”—hissed the Indian—“ from that mimic strife 
That cowards die, which leaves to chance the life— 
That mockery of all justice, framed to cheat | 
Right of ite due—that vengeance thou wouldst meet ! 
Be Europe’s justice blind and insecure, | 
Stern Ind asks more—her sons’ revenge is sure ! 
Repair the wrong—aye, in the grave be wed— 
Hark, the Ghost calls thee to the bridal bed ; 

. Come (nay, this oncé, thy hand), come from the shrine, 
T draw the veil: Calantha, he is thine ! 
Man, see thy victim—<dust ! Joy, Peace, and Fame, 
These murdered first ; the blow, that.smote,the frame 
Was the most merciful: at length it came, . . 
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Here, by the corpse to which thy steps are led, 
Beside thee, murderer, stands the brother of the dead! 


And then the following. [p. 141] :— 


Up from the dead, with one convulsive throe. 

He turned his gaze, and voiceless, faced his foe : 

A horrid glamour fixed his shape to stone, 

He felt those cyes glare doom upon his own ; 

He saw that clenched and quivering hand glide slow 
To the bright steel, the robe half hid below : 
Near, and more near, he felt the fiery breath 
Breathe on his cheek—the air was hot with death ! 
And yet he sought not flight, nor strove for prayer, 
As one strayed, chance-led, in a lion’s lair, 

Who sees his fate, nor deems submission shame— 
Unarmed to wrestle, and unskilled to tame. 
Nerved for each strife that social life recals, 

But here the strangeness crushes and appals, 

And the brave worlding dwarfed into a child 

Beside the roused Nemean of the wild! 

A lifted arm, a gleaming steel, a cry 

Of savage vengeance! swiftly—suddenly, 

As through two clouds a star—on the dread time 
Shone forth an angel face, and checked the startled crime ! 
She stood, the maiden guest, the plighted bride— 
The victim’s daughter, by the madman’s side ; 
Her airy clasp upon the murderer’s arm, 

Her pure éyes chaining with a solemn charm, 

Like some blest thought of mercy on a soul, 
Brooding on blood—the holy image stole! 

The lifted steel fell guiltless on the floor, 


_.._ The gulf that yawned as down to hell before 


~ Abruptly closed—the demon spell was o’er, 
And as a maniac in his fellest hour, 
Lulled by a look, whose calmness is its power— 
Backward the Indian quailed! yet even less 
Him moved that vision’s sudden holiness 
Than Arden! Startled from his trance of death, 
A newer awe, with wonder strove for breath ; 
Kneeling, he clasped the robe— 

‘*‘ Com’st thou to save 
Thine own ?—O God! comes Mary from the grave ?” 
Then, with a bound he reached the Indian. 

“ Lo ! 

I tempt thy fury, and I court thy blow.” 


We shall not quote from Part 1V., which contains the gems 


of the poem. There is exquisite melody—there is noble 
Sentiment—there is high and ennobling passion and feeling—all, 
in a word, that makes the true poet. Let all our readers pur- 
chase this admirable work. 
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THE, QUEEN OF DENMARK. BY MRS. GORE.* 


TimE, pursuing his steady course, has already ushered upon 
the stage of existence, and swept from it, two generations since 
the melancholy catastrophe of the unfortunate Caroline Matilda 
excited some attention in most of the countries of Europe. 
The political insignificance into which the kingdom of Denmark 
has sunk, the very slight notice consequently bestowed by 
foreigners either upon the country or upon its people, their 
language and literature, together with the lapse of time, lead us 
to believe that the generality of English readers at this day 
may be almost uninformed respecting the events which snatched 
the princess, who forms the principal subject of this work, from 
the throne of Denmark, and involved her in the downfall of 
Struensee, the prime minister. 

Caroline Matilda, the youngest sister of George III., was 
sacrificed, from those considerations of state which govern the 
matrimonial alliances of royalty, at the age of fifteen years, to 
Christian VII. of Denmark, who in early life was little better 
than an idiot, and for the greater part of it a confirmed lunatic. 
Soon after their union, Struensee, the king’s physician, obtained 
such an ascendancy over the mind of the king, and such favour 
with the queen for having successfully inoculated her infant 
son, that he was created a count and appointed minister. 

A man of superior understanding and extensive information, 
Struensee set on foot various reforms in a spirit too liberal for 
the age in which he lived, and thus excited the enmity of the 
nobles and of the queen-dowager, the stepmother of Christian, 
and even the discontent of the people, whose liberties his mea- 
sures were designed to extend. Unfortunately, Struensee pos- 
sessed neither the discretion nor the moral courage requisite 
for a reformer. The queen-dowager, an ambitious, artful, and 
revengeful woman, excited popular discontents and disturbances 
by, her emissaries; she hated the queen, by whom her own im- 
portance-had, been eclipsed, as heartily as she did the minister, 
who! had subjected her to ill-judged slights; and, -conspiring 
with aiparty of the nobles, she caused troops to be introduced 
into the'palace at night—forced the imbecile king, roused from 
his sleep for the purpose, to sign an order for the apprehension 
of Struensee and his friend Count Brandt, upon pretext of a 
plot against his life, and for the seizure of the queen on the 
chargé of criminal intercourse’ with the’ minister. ‘The two 
former were brought to the block, and the latter, after a con- 
 * The Queen of Denmark, ‘an Histotital Novel.’ Edited by Mrs! Gore. 
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finement of some months in the castle of Kronberg, was sepa- 
rated for ever from her two infant children, and, on the inter- 
ference of her royal brother, his Majesty was allowed'té remove 
her to Celle, in his Hanov erian dominions, where, after a resi- 
dence of three years, she died at the early age of twenty-five. 

The Danish author of the work before us, to the English 
version of which Mrs. Gore stands sponsor, gives it to the public 
as founded on the oral communications of an old chamberlain 
who had belonged to the household of the unfortunate queen, 
and been an eye-witness and an actor in the scenes described. 
We freely confess our conviction, that from such a source only 
could so vivid and truthful a picture of the manners of the court 
of Christian VII., and so faithful a delineation of the characters 
of the historical personages introduced, have been derived, 
Justly, indeed, may the editor remark, that ‘ so simple are both 
the style and sentiments of the author, that, instead of feeling 
ourselves to be perusing a novel, or even a romantic series, of 
historical memoirs, we could fancy ‘The Queen of Denmark’ 
fo be the mere journal of some observant courtier, circumstantial 
as Dangeau, and artless as Pepys.” 

We subjoin the author’s description of the portrait of the 
Sui lovely, high-spirited Caroline Matilda, preserved by his 
riend, the old Chamberlain :— 


to’ portrait in a narrow gilt frame represented a lady in a dress of 
‘bluish satin, embtoidered with gold and edged with lace; the sleeves 
and pufis over the full bosom being of brownish brocade. Round her 
neck was a closely strung necklace of white pearls, and corresponding 
rings were in the ears. The hair was turned up and powdered; it 
occupied a height and breadth which, agreeably to the fashion of the 
ae exceeded that of the whole face, and was decorated with a gold 
chain, enamels, and jewels, entwined with a border of blonde, which 
| hyn down over one ear. The face was oval and very plump, the fore- 
high and arched, the nose delicately curved, the mouth pretty 
ng, but the lips red and swelling, the eyes large and light blue, mild, 
and at the same time serious, deep, and confiding. I could describe 
the entire dress piece by piece, and the features trait by trait ; but'm 
vain should I endeavour to convey an idea of the peculiar expression, 
the lofty amiableness, which beamed from that youthful face, the fresh- 
of whose colour I have never seen surpassed. It needed: not to 
east: your eye upon the purple mantle bordered with ermine, which hung 
carelessly over one shoulder, to discover in her a queen. ‘She could be 
nothing of inferior rank, This the painter too had felt; for the border 
of/the mantle was so narrow as to be almost overlooked... It-was as 
though.he meant to say, ‘This woman would be a queen. even without 
a, throne.’ 
“«Tt is an admirable picture ' [the old Chamberlain is speaking] ; 
‘perhapsyamong,the few. yet extant, the best likeness ef the original. . 


was painted a very short time after the coronation, by am English. ie 
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when she was little more than sixteen years of age, 1 had daily oppor: 
tunities, of seeing her., She was, completely what that portrait expresses 
young, handsome, noble, amiable, joyous, full of confidence—she was 
more.than any portrait or any description is capable of expressing. 
One could feel it, not, render it in words. Here, here was it enshrined, 
and here it still remains!’ The old gentleman clapped his hand several 
times with vehemence to his heart.” 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.* 


THE publication of a Work, now attracting very general atten- 
tion, furnishes us with an opportunity, of which we gladly avail 
ourselves, for making a few observations on the department 
of literature to which it belongs. In at least nine instances out 
of ten—in what are styled by their authors historical novels— 
the introduction of a few well-known names in a narrative of 
some equally well-known incident, appears to be all that they 
seem to think requisite for furnishing some very incredible story 
with its claim to be considered historical. We regard the his- 
torical novel as one of the most difficult, as it certainly is one 
of the most interesting forms of literary composition. The 
writer who sits down to create a picture of a past century, 
must possess a combination of qualities, rarely found existing 
in one individual. He must not only be familiar with the cha- 
racter of the period he seeks to represent, but must be equally 
well acquainted with the character of the individuals belonging 
to it that are made to figure in his story. Though these 
form the more mechanical details of the subject, they are as 
important to its proper execution, as the employment of proper 
colours is essential to the composition of a well-designed paint- 
ing. ‘The demands of the subject on the imagination, is the 
next point to be considered. ‘This relates entirely to the con- 
striction of the story, which, ‘however strongly it may appeal 
to the feelings of the reader, ought to have the same reliance 
as its_historical machinery’ upon the’ characteristics of time, per- 
son, and place. "| 

The publication last year of “Maids of Honour,” disclosed 
what might be done with the bistorical novel by skilful hands. 
In that production, all the necessary accessories have evidently 
been carefully introduced, with the object of producing a perfect 
representation of a formal yet singularly picturesque period in 
English History. ‘What’ he atithor did so well for the hooped 
belles and cocked-hatted beaux of’ the ‘stiff and°stately court of 


_)* «Sir Roger'de Coverley,” wTale’ of the Court of Charles the Second. 
By the author of “ Maids of Honour.” 3 vols. Colburn,,.., . 
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George I., he has now done, with considerable more effect 
and a vast accession of amusement, for the gay beauties and 
witty cavaliers of the luxurious court of Charles IT. This, for 
the novelist the most attractive period in our annals, is at the 
same time the most difficult to delineate. Here once more we 
make the acquaintance of those courtly wits and vivacious beau- 
ties who surrounded the Merry Monarch—including Bucking- 
ham, Rochester, Dorset, Etheridge, Sedley, Dryden, Killi- 
grew, and Wycherley; with Prince Rupert, the Dukes of York 
and Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Arlington, Ashley, and Lauder- 
derdale, and the equally celebrated Pepys, Evelyn, Dick Talbot, 
Chiffinch, Beau Sydney, and the other male celebrities, of 
Whitehall in the seventeenth century; with such of their fair 
contemporaries whose beauty has been immortalised by the 
graceful pencil of Lely, beginning with the regal Catherine of 
Braganza, going through the list of court favourites, from the 
haughty Cleveland or glowing Portsmouth, to the somewhat too 
audacious yet simple-minded Nell Gwynne—to make no mention 
of a vast number of other “‘ Beauties” connected as closely with 
the theatre as with the court, all of whom find their appro- 
oe places among the dramatis persone of this charming 
ction. 7 ‘ 

We have left till the last—perhaps believing it to be the 
ehoicest part of the entertainment—all reference to him who is 
the hero of the story, and gives a title to the work. We should 
imagine that there are few of our readers unacquainted with Sir 
Roger de Coverley. His name is productive of so many plea- 
sant associations, that we are not at all surprised at the very 
extensive popularity he has enjoyed; but singularly enough, 
although almost every one is acquainted with his name, not 
one in a thousand knows anything about him! there is no suffi- 
cient record of his personal history. The author of this very 
entertaining work has taken care to supply this detisiener and 
has done this in so agreeable a manner, making him the hero of 
a story as extraordinary as it is effective, and the principal cha- 
racter in the-very brilliant era-in which he flourished—that 
however great a favourite he may hitherto have been, it.is im- 
possible for any one to rise from the perusal of these volumes 
without being still more strongly prepossessed in his favour, 
We anticipate for a work possessing such sterling excellen- 
cies a vast increase to the reputation acquired by ‘the writer, by 
the publication of his ‘“ Maids of Honour.” ‘“‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley” is a work of a much more elevated character than its 
predecessor—clever as it has been pronounced—and_ possesses 
much higher claims on the consideration of the reader. We 
¢annot doubt for 'a moment that it will be attended with a suc- 
cess equal to its merit. 
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THE NELSON DISPATCHES AND LETTERS. 


Tuts great and truly-national work is fast drawing to a com- 
pletion. The fifth volume, which brings down Nelson’s history 
to the middle of the year 1804, has recently been published, 
and there is now little more than one year of the hero's event- 
ful life to be recorded. 

On glancing through the work, our first impression is one of 
surprise, that such an immense mass of correspondence, scattered 
among so many individuals, and covering a period of so many 
years, could possibly be collected, and brought into the focus of 
one publication. In this respect, it stands alone ; and, perhaps, 
no similar instance can be adduced, in the whole range. of litera- 
ture, in which the epistolatory remains of a great public charac- 
ter have been so carefully preserved, and so ably and successfully 
collected. 

The leading events of the life of Nelson, being associated 
with the proudest memorials of the national glory, are familiar 
to. every one; and, therefore, it is unnecessary to introduce his 
autobiography with a review of his career. We call the work 
an autobiography ; for the notes of the Editor, which connect 
the various letters, and illustrate and explain every thing which 
they refer to, even to the identification of obscure individuals, 
render it such; and itis not the less valuable, that it is written 
without art, or any idea that, after an interval of a whole gene- 
ration, the letters thrown off in the hurry of multifarious avoca- 
tions—amidst the perils of war, and the toils and duties of 
command, would be made to form the criteria of their writer’s 
character, and, when his great spirit had passed away, constitute 
the fabric of his personal history. 

Tosdo justice to Nelson’s name, and the services he has ren- 
dered: his country, in the compass of a review, would indeed be 
impracticable; for, “though,” as the Editor, in the opening 
volume of the Dispatches, justly and eloquently remarks, “‘ no 
language can adequately describe the effect of his transcendent 
services his country, upon Europe, and indeed upon the 
whole civilized world, England is still more largely indebted to 
Nelson than even for his exploits: She owes to him a name 
synonymous with victory, which, with almost talismanic power, 
inspires her sons inthe day of battle with a confidence that in- 
sures success;:and she’ \issindebted-to* him for an example to 
ages yet inborn; of the most ardent loyalty, the most genuine 
patriotism; ithe most conscientious sense of ‘duty to his sovereign 
and his country; and of the highest: professional skill; combined 
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with the most generous disposition, the kindest heart, and the 
noblest aspirations, that ever graced a public man.” 

This is high praise; but we may truly say, after a careful 
perusal of every page of this work, that the letters here given 
to the public bear it fully out. Those in the first volume, 
which commence with one to his brother, the Rev. William 
Nelson, announcing the fact of his having just obtained his first 
commission, extend from the year 1777 to the end of the year 
1794. Besides numerous private letters, addressed to various 
members of his family, to his personal friends Locker, Ross, 
and Collingwood, and to the Duke of Clarence, they embrace 
many public ones, chiefly addressed to the Admiralty, to the 
Secretary of State, and (towards the end of the volume) to his 
commanding Admiral, Lord Flood. The public letters refer 
rincipally, in the first instance, to the details of a small com- 
mand he held in the West Indies; and in the discharge of 
which, after encountering much opposition and hostility from 
the various local governors, he finally brought to light an ex- 
tensive system of official peculation and fraud, which had long 
been carried on with impunity ;—and, latterly, to his action 
with a squadron of French frigates, to the operations at Toulon; 
and to the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, in Corsica. 

_, But his great, character, both as a warrior and a leader, which 
these transactions afforded him an opportunity of exhibiting, 
had not yet attracted notice; and, consequently, though he is 
continually acquiring distinction, we still see him moving in 
only a subordinate capacity. The second volume of the “‘ Dis- 
patches,” which extends from the year 1795 to 1798, ultimately 
presents him to us in a new light. It relates principally (we 
quote the words of the editor) ‘to Admiral Hotham’s actions 
with the French fleet, on the 13th and 14th of March, and 13th 
of, July, 1795; to his proceedings when in command of a small 
squadron on the coast of Genoa, acting in co-operation with the 
Austrian general, De Vins; to the blockade of Leghorn; to 
the capture of Porta Ferraja, and of the island of Capraia; to 
the: evacuation of Corsica; to the action with, and capture of, a 
penish frigate ;-to the-battle-of St. Vincent, the bombardment 
ff. Cadiz, the engagement of the Spanish gun-boats, and the 
unsuccessful attack on Teneriffe”—forming, perhaps, without 
exception, a more brilliant catalogue of services than, in a 
similar space of time, was ever performed by a public officer. 
We. resist the temptation to pause, as we well might;:on the 
many, attractions of these two volumes of the work—as displaying 
the immortal Nelson in every possible situation, and struggling 
with, every-variety of difficulty—in order that we may dwell more 


on the spirit and events of the succeeding volumes. >The: 


reputation that-Nelson-aequired on the 14th of February, 1797, 
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at the victory of St. Vincent's, which was entirely owing to his 
intrepidity, and the skill and judgment he displayed in leading 
the van of the English fleet into action, now pushed him more 
prominently forward ; and, in June 1798, the third volume of 
the “‘ Dispatches” exhibits him in command of an important 
detached squadron, dispatched in search of the French fleet. 
In discharge of this duty he first sailed to Naples, thence to 
Alexandria, and, not finding the French, returned to Syracuse, 
from which place he again sailed for Egypt. Meanwhile, his 
uneasiness of mind and his fears of failure, which his unsuc- 
cessful pursuit of the French occasioned, were indescribable, 
and can be conceived only from his own words. Writing to Sir 
William Hamilton, British Ambassador at Naples, on the 18th 
of June, he says, 


‘My dear Sir,—I would not lose one moment of the. breeze, in 
answering your Letter. The best sight (as an Irishman would say) 
was to see me out of sight; especially, as I had not time to examine 
the Marquis de Gallo’s note to you. As for what depends on me, I beg, 
if you think it proper, to tell their Sicilian Majesties, and General 
Acton, that they may rest assured that I shall not withdraw the King’s 
Fleet, but by positive orders, or the impossibility of procuring supplies. 
I wish them to depend upon me, and they shall not be disappointed. 
God forbid it should so happen, that the Enemy escape me, and get into 
any Port. You may rely if 1 am properly supplied, that there they 
shall remain, a useless body, for this summer. But, if I have Gun and 
Mortar Boats, with Fire-Ships, it is most probable they may be got at : 
for, although I hope the best, yet it is proper to be prepared for the 
worst, (which, I am sure, all this Fleet would feel,) the escape of the 
Enemy into Port. My distress for Frigates is extreme ; but I cannot 
help myself, and no one will help me. But, thank God, I am not apt 
to feel difficulties. Pray, present my best respects to Lady Hamilton. 
Tell her, I hope to be presented to her, crowned with laurel or cypress. 
But God is good, and to Him do I commit myself and our Cause. My 
dear Sir, your obliged and faithful, ever believe me 
; | “ Horatio NEtson.” 


»sAnother month elapsed, and, on the 20th of July, being still 
without any intelligence of the French fleet, he again wrote to 
“My dear Sir—It is an old saying, ‘The Devil’s children have the 
Devil's ‘ltick.’”''1 cannot find, or to this moment learn, beyond vague 
SS ee French ate gone to. All my ill fortune, 


hithérto, ‘has’ preceeded ‘from want of frigates. Off Cape Passaro, on 
the 22nd'of June} at daylight, I’saw two ‘frigates, which were supposed 
to be French, and it has been said since that a line-of-battle ship was 
to» leeward) of ‘them, with the riches ‘of Malta'on board; but it was the 
destruction of the enemy, not riches:for) myself; that: 1 :was. secking. 

These, would. haye fallen to me if Vhad had frigates, but,-excépt the ship 
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of the line, I regard not all the riches in this world. From every in- 
formation off Malta I believed they were gone to, hgypt; therefore, 
on. the 28th, 1 was communicating with Alexandria in Egypt, where I 
found the ‘Turks preparing to resist them, but know nothing beyond 
report. From thence | stretched over to the coast of Caramania, where, 
not meeting a vessel that could give me information, I became distressed 
for the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and, having gone a round of 600 
leagues at this season of the year (with a single ship) with an expedition 
incredible, here I am as ignorant of the situation of the enemy as I was 
twenty-seven days ago. I sincerely hope that the dispatches, which I 
understand are at Cape Passaro, will give me full information. I shall 
be able for nine or ten weeks longer to keep the fleet on active service, 
when we shall want provisions and stores. I send a paper on that 
subject herewith.”—p. 42. 


On the same day he wrote the following letter to his wife :— 


‘* Syracuse, July 20, 1798. 
mah Al atcte . I have not been able to find the French fleet, to 
my great mortification, or the event I can scarcely doubt. We have 
been off Malta, to Alexandria in Egypt, Syria, into Asia, and am re- 
turned here without success ; however, no person will say that it has 
been for want of activity. I yet live in hopes of meeting these fellows; 
but it would have been my delight to have tried Buonaparte on a wind, 
for he commands the fleet as well as the army. Glory is my object, 
and that alone. God Almighty bless you. 
| ‘‘ Horatio Netson.” 


r 


‘The supposed escape of the French fleet, and the uncertainty 
that prevailed respecting its destination, now began to excite 
alarm; and, in England, all parties united to censure the 
Ministry, and Lord St. Vincent, the commanding admiral in the 
Mediterranean, for entrusting the command of the detached 
squadron to so young an admiral as Nelson. . The panic was at 
We Deight, when, on the 2nd of October, 1798, intelligence was 
eceived in London that, on the evening of the Ist of August, 
Admiral Nelson had discovered and come up with the French 
fleet off the mouth of the Nile, and had there achieved that 
Zlorious victory, which stands alone in naval history. Its effect 
was instantly felt throughout Europe. For a’ time the trie 
umphant march of the French armies, which had swept every 
thing before them, was arrested, and the subjugation of, Europe 
deferred. The pause, however, was of very short, duration, 
fowards the spring of the year 1799, the French, overran. the 
Region of Naples, and hence, in, the end, those events arose, 
thich unfortunately implicated Nelson in the. execution of 
Carracioli. | . 
ecAs Englishmen; who! take a-pride in every thing connected 
with» Nelson,| we ‘must: here express our obligations to the ‘editor 
ofithe! ‘“ Dispatches,” ‘Sir Harris Nicolas, for the able mariner in 
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which he has investigated this transaction, and for his complete 
vindication of Nelson’s memory. We wish that we could make 
room for a synopsis of the article, which, besides its valuable 
historical character, is a masterpiece of argument and diction. 
Our limits, however, will not admit of such a purpose, and 
therefore we must recommend our readers to peruse the whole. 
The succeeding volumes of the work shall be made the subjec 
of a second notice. 


THE STUDENT'S HELP.* 


To those of our compatriots who seek to acquire a knowledge 
of the French and Italian languages, or to foreigners desiring 
to be versed in English, this little work will be found invaluable. 
It is the composition of Guido Sorelli, who, though a native 
of Italy, has long associated his name with the literature of 
England. The work is designed as a help for the young, and 
in this Part comprises a translation of the whole Book of 
Genesis; but it 1s so effectively written, and so admirably 
arranged, that it may be advantageously used by all ages. In 
the four brief lyrics, at the end of the work, which appear to 
be Guido Sorelli’s own productions, three are scintillations of 
a true poetic feeling. e cordially recommend the work to 
our readers. 


THE WILD HUNTSMAN.t 


Tue plot of this drama, though extending through five acts, 
is not unskilfully constructed, and there is a sufficient stock of 
incident to keep it in motion.. The scenes are laid in Saxony 
and Brunswick; and the story is founded on a rising of the 

try of those countries—similar to that of the Jacquerries 
in France, and of Wat Tyler in England. A wicked German 
Baron, named Rodenstein, is the hero of the piece; and, as if 
he were not sufficiently villanous himself, he is led into renewed 
excesses by one Elkanah, an infernal, who when living, five 
hundred years previous, had been a Jew. The character of 
Herz, though not original, is well sustained. Altogether, in- 
deed, the drama possesses considerable merit. 


* The Student's attainment of the English, French, and 
Tralian languages, by Guido Sorelli. Hatchard. “ 


t The Wild Huntsman: a Drama. J. Gilbert. 
* 





